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THE WEEK On Wednesday Mr. Lambert introduced and 





THE House of Commons has been 
engaged during the week on the 
Welsh Bill and other things— 
mainly other things. There were 
discussions on Lord Selborne on Monday and Tuesday 
before dinner, and Thursday was devoted to the 
Budget Bill. Henceit is not perhaps surprising that 
progress with the Disestablishment Bill has been slow. 
The amendments proposed continue to be frivolous 
in the extreme. Mr. Stanley Leighton in particular 
seems to be anxious to earn for himself the undisputed 
right to be considered the lean and slippered Panta- 
loon of Anglicanism. There are two remarkable 
facts about the more absurd amendments. They are 
usually supported both in speech and in the division 
lobby by the Tory front bench. This is supposed to 
be due partly to the rivalry between Sir Edward 
Clarke and Sir Richard Webster for the palm of 
orthodoxy. Buta fair number of the rank and file 
of the Opposition occasionally abstain from voting, 
causing sudden increases in the Government majori- 
ties, which have been put down quite wrongly to 
the laxity of attendance on the Tory side. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the persons abstaining 
from voting have usually been Tories. The Dissentient 
Liberals follow Mr. Boscawen and Mr. Stanley 
Leighton meekly. There is a good deal of grumbling 
among the wiser Conservatives at the want of skill 
shown in obstruction. The process is so open and 
unashamed that the Government would be fully 
justified by Parliamentary traditions in imposing 
the guillotine at once, as their followers wish 
them to. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ALMosT of more importance than anything 
which happened in the discussion of the Bill in 
the House was the speech made by the Bishop 
of Hereford last Tuesday to the Upper House of 
Convocation. Dr. Percival’s Radicalism survived 
the headship of an Oxford College, and is not to 
be seduced by the companionship of the Bench of 
Bishops. He stated the arguments for Disestablish- 
ment in a truly Christian way, and was, of course, 
interrupted rather rudely by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. One can hardly take anything the Bishop 
of St. Asaph says very seriously, but if he really 
means to say that “the whole point” in the con- 
troversy is whether the Church is in a minority 
in Wales, the whole point might be easily settled. 
How, for instance, would he like the test of 


marriages ?—a most unfavourable test for Noncon- 
formity. 





carried, at the second reading, a Bill to amend the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. The Bill was represented 
by Mr. Chaplin and others as a bit of mere election- 
eering, a revolutionary proposal, and an attempt to 
break up the good-will existing between landlord 
and tenant. It was opposed by the whole force of 
the Tory party. Butit did not really go beyond the 
recommendations of those very Conservative bodies 
the County Chambers of Agriculture. The way it was 
received should set the farmers thinking, if, indeed, 
that be possible. Mr. Chaplin’s speech in particular 
ought to be very useful to the Liberal Publication 
Department. “ Was the test of the value of an 
improvement,” he is reported to have asked, “ to be 
the increased letting value to an incoming tenant? 
If that was to be the test, the experience of some 
years would show that there has been a decrease in 
letting value.” According to this method of 
reasoning it is perfectly easy to prove conclusively 
that no improvement can be made by either land- 
lord or tenant while prices fall. 





On Thursday the House of Commons again occu- 
pied itself with beer—but to no purpose, unless it 
was to allow some Conservative members to display 
their leanings to Protection. Mr. James Lowther 
moved an amendment aiming at the readjustment 
of the beer duty and the protection of British 
barley and hops. This, as Sir William Harcourt 
pointed out, is obviously impracticable in the 
present condition of the revenue; and in view 
of the extreme uncertainty as to the incidence 
of the duty on beer—on which we comment else- 
where—any recasting such as the amendment 
hinted at would have been quite unpredictable 
in its effect. So the important division which was 
expected was not taken, and the House drifted on 
into a desultory discussion about agricultural de- 
pression, the death duties, and the land tax. A 
complete recasting of the latter tax was fore- 
shadowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
that cannot be till the next Budget, if then. So the 
Finance Bill passed its second reading, 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Goschen made a 
speech in Pimlico to the St. George’s Conservative 
Club. As might be expected, he made merry over 
the Walworth election, and merrier still over the 
festivities of the National Liberal Club. But, apart 
from a plea for a Second Chamber, and an emphatic 
defence of the interests threatened by the Local 
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Veto Bill, the speech was devoted mainly to 
side issues, and to a criticism of the Government's 
conduct of their campaign. “I do not say it would 
be to our advantage,” said Mr. Goschen frankly, “ to 
turn out the Government to-morrow”; nor did he 
believe that Ministers were under any temptation to 
cling to office for office sake. His objection was that 
the numerous measures which the Government 
introduced “obstructed” progress in the House of 
Commons, and at the same time kept menaced 
interests in suspense. Mr. Goschen, however, did 
not explain how any reform can be introduced into 
Parliament without causing “suspense” to the 
interests it attacks during the progress of its passing 
into law. The only way to lessen the suspense is 
to facilitate the progress of the measure. But if it 
be true, as Mr. Goschen insisted, that every party 
knows and admits that the Government's pro- 
posals can never pass at all, it is difficult to see 
where the suspense comes in. 


THE meetings of the Women's Liberal Federation 
have been held with unabated vigour during the 
week, and have discussed a great variety of subjects. 
Women's Suffrage occupied the first place in the 
programme. Resolutions in favour of Welsh Dis- 
establishment and of registration reform were unani- 
mously carried. A number of questions in connection 
with labour politics, with the appointment of women 
as police matrons, with the registration of midwives 
(which led to a warm discussion), and with other 
useful and necessary reforms were debated. And a 
series of resolutions in favour of temperance legis- 
lation, one especially in support of the Local Veto 
Bill and another against supplying children with 
intoxicants, were adopted with enthusiasm. On 
two points, however, difference of opinion 
arose, and the Council pledged itself, with some 
want of independence and of knowledge, to con- 
clusions which its wiser members will probably 
regret, and which will not be accepted by the Liberal 
party. Led away possibly by the desire to assert 
with reiterated emphasis their equality with men, 
the delegates protested against the provisions for 
the protection of women-workers which form part 
of Mr. Asquith’s Factory Bill, and which it has been 
the special object of Mr. Burns and the other Labour 
members to strengthen. And, with something of the 
same thoughtlessness, they rejected a moderate pro- 
posal urging the Government to limit the licences 
for practising vivisection, and adopted a violent 
and extravagant resolution denouncing vivisection 
in more abstract terms. It is a pity that ladies who 
desire to do good should, from an honourable sym- 
pathy for suffering, commit themselves so recklessly 
on a difficult question which it requires a special 
study and training to understand, and a very careful 
and judicial investigation to decide on. 


THE Moderates and Progressives of the London 
County Council have come to an agreement on the 
Betterment question. We have never been able to 
see eye to eye with those enthusiasts who expect 
Betterment to do all that Recoupment has failed to 
do, and the Manchester clauses of last year did not 
seem to us so entirely impossible as they seemed 
to some. The Progressives have practically ad- 
mitted that we were right by agreeing to them 
with some small modifications. The principal 
modification is the limitation of the area within 
which “worsement” is to be paid to the 
area of “betterment.” This is a less important 
modification than it seems, for if, in the case of any 
property, there was a clear danger of “ worsement,” 
the Committee before whom the Bill came would 
almost certainly enlarge the area of betterment 
and worsement so as to include that property. 
“Worsement” may prove a very serious addition 





to “injuriously affecting.” The arbitrator at the 
final fixing of the betterment charge is not to be 
assisted by a jury, thereby saving some part of the 
legal costs, which must in any event be enormous, 
The first, or preliminary, arbitration, as proposed 
by the Lords, is adopted by the Progressives—we 
think, wisely. It will be better than attempting 
to prove what the value was before the improvement 
after it has been five years completed. We question 
whether the proposed clauses will materially lessen 
the cost of the Tower Bridge approaches, where the 
chief betterment has been from the bridge rather 
than the approaches, but in some subsequent cases 
they may be useful, as an alternative to recoupment. 
The main obstacle to any very large expenditures on 
improvements—viz., the fact that the rate falls 
entirely on the occupier—can only be removed by 
the taxation of ground values. 


SHORTLY before its resignation the late Conser- 
vative Government authorised the use on the 
English coinage of the title Empress of India, or, 
as it is expressed with numismatic brevity, Ind. Imp. 
For a time the additional words were limited to the 
gold and silver coinage, and it is comparatively a 
small matter that, as notified in last Tuesday's 
Gazette, the application of the title should now be 
extended to the bronze penny, halfpenny and 
farthing. But it is curious to note how certain 
warnings expressed in 1876, when Mr. Disraeli’'s 
oriental imagination evolved this addition to the 
ancient and historic title of the Sovereign, are 
being literally justified. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has not often proved a safe guide as a 
political prophet, but in this matter he may 
claim for his vaticination the merit of fulfilled 
prophecy. Speaking on March 20th, 1876, during 
the debate on the Royal Titles Act, be is reported 
to have said, in reply to certain carefully worded 
explanations from Mr. Disraeli, that, though the 
Liberal party did not apprehend any formal as- 
sumption of the title in the United Kingdom, they 
nevertheless still apprehended “ that when once the 
proposed title has been assumed, although in relation 
only to a limited and particular portion of Her 
Majesty's dominions, the new title will gradually 
come, partly by common use and partly, perhaps, 
by being used in official documents and instruments, 
to be coupled with the more ancient title of the 
Sovereign.” Subsequently, Mr. Disraeli, in reply 
to a question from Mr. Gladstone is reported to have 
said: “ Whether any future Minister could under 
this Bill effectually advise Her Majesty to make an 
alteration of the sign-manual in this country would 
depend upon the future will of Parliament.” When 
the late Ministry sanctioned, without reference to 
Parliament, the use of the title on the coinage, a 
semi-official communication was forthcoming to the 
effect that since the coinage circulated in the colonies 
and dependencies, the reservations as to the use of 
the title did not apply. The plea may perhaps be 
characterised as somewhat strained, seeing that, to 
employ the words of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
same debate, it has been understood that the title 
was granted on the assumption that it would be 
“used in India, and for Indian purposes only.” 


THE National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is indeed, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a “national” society, though the very 
justification of its existence, so eloquently brought 
home to the hearts and minds of those present at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday, is an appalling indict- 
ment against one fraction of the nation—a morally 
submerged fraction in all classes, rich and poor alike. 
With the Queen for its patron, such men as Lord 
Herschell and Sir Richard Webster for its loyal 
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servants (and, in its parliamentary section, the Report 
of the Society acknowledges its deep obligations to 
these men, and its indebtedness also to the present 
Government), with a vast army of patient and inde- 
fatigable workers in all parts of the country, and 
with a current expenditure for 1894-5 of £48,338, 
out of which, by a truly miraculous economy, 47,212 
children are helped, showing a cost per head of only 
fivepence over a sovereigu—with all these forces 
fighting with it and for it, the Society is, we repeat, 
a truly national society, and one of which its founder 
might well feel proud, though any such feeling seems 
in him to be wholly swallowed up by his harassing 
and indignant care for the unknown thousands of 
little children who are still being tortured in dark 
and forgotten places. The report amply vindicates 
its claim upon Parliamentary funds, and sets forth 
clearly the exceeding need for the Bill now before 
Parliament for amending the law relating to the 
insurance of children’s lives. We cannot forbear to 
quote one sentence from the section which deals 
with Parliamentary work, and which very truly 
reminds us that, “to put it on the lowest ground, 
public regard for adults and neglect of children is, 
in a statesman, very like regard for corn in the rick 
in a farmer, and heedlessness about tares, canker- 
worm, and insects amongst the corn in the blade. 
The fates can help neither to anything but misery 
and remorse.” 


THE meeting of the Convocation of the University 
of London has naturally been the occasion of a 
revival of the controversy as to the proposed Teach- 
ing University. The opponents of the scheme, who 
fear that if there are (as in the scheme contemplated) 
two sets of degree examinations the value both of 
the degrees hitherto conferred and of those to be 
conferred in the future will be lowered, were defeated 
in Convocation, but victorious in electing a new mem- 
ber, where voting papers are admissible—which indi- 
cates that the fear of a fall in the value of their 
own degrees is strong among the graduates scattered 
in the provinces. We confess we cannot share this 
fear. Where the same degree may be got by al- 
ternative routes, as at Oxford and Cambridge, or by 
residents and non-residents alike, as at Dublin, the 
better reputation of one course is quite as likely to 
raise that of those who have taken the other, as vice 
versa. A Senior Wrangler is no worse off because 
there are poll men, but the latter are distinctly 
raised in the estimation of the unintelligent public, 
because they come from a place where there are 
Senior Wranglers. And it is only the unintelligent 
public, we trust, which ascribes much “ commercial 
value” to University degrees as such,and without 
further inquiry. 





THe French Chambers have gone 
back to work in the same business- 
like temper as they displayed be- 
fore Easter, and have so far justified the congratu- 
lations which M. Ribot offered the nation in his 
speech at Bordeaux last Saturday as to the calm 
prevailing in domestic politics — congratulations 
thoroughly justified by the practical failure of the 
attempted agitation against the new tax on the pro- 
perty of religious societies, in spite of all the energy 
that the ultra-clerical and monarchist laity have dis- 
played in working itup. It is true that a sensational, 
though purely academic, debate is promised by the 
Socialists, who have been stung by M. Ribot’s com- 
ments on the barrenness of their efforts, and so pro- 
pose, by means of an interpellation on his speech, to 
raise a discussion on their whole programme. But the 
Chamber is in no mood for these matters at present, 
and M. Ribot hopes to get the Budget for 1596 
debated in good time for once. He foresees a deficit 
of fifty-six million francs, and proposes to meet it 
partly by an increased succession duty and an altera- 
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tion in the duty of foreign bonds; but in the main 
by a sort of sumptuary law, a tax on the number of 
servants kept in each household, which in essentials 
resembles that proposed last year by the late M. 
Burdeau, then Minister of Finance, but differs from 
it in being more distinctly progressive. It seems, 
moreover, like most taxes on luxuries, to press most 
severely on those middle-class households which have 
to maintain a tolerably high standard of comfort on 
very moderate means. 


It may very likely be our insular prejudice, but 
we confess we cannot altogether understand or 
praise the electoral tactics of the Italian Opposition. 
The Marquis di Rudini, the leader of the most Con- 
servative section of that very composite body, has 
issued a manifesto of the enormous length which 
Italian politicians seem to delight in—it would fill 
about eleven of our leading columns—sketching out 
a scheme of increased local self-government, tempered 
by a division of Italy into large viceroyalties, which 
is certainly premature at the present crisis, and to 
which it may fairly be objected that it might 
reproduce that Particularism which the Italian 
Kingdom has done its best to extinguish. He also 
makes an attack on Freemasonry, which may be 
meant as a bid for the votes of the “ clerical 
Moderates” who have made themselves felt in the 
municipal politics of Brescia and Milan, and for 
whom Signor Crispi has also been bidding by his 
cultivation of Cardinal Hohenlohe — only, unfor- 
tunately this class is still kept out of Parliamentary 
politics by the veto of the Vatican. 


AGAIN, Signor Cavallotti, the Radical leader, has 
stood sponsor for the revelations of one Santoro, 
late Director of the penal colonyfor untried prisoners, 
detained under the anti-Anarchist law, at Porto 
Ercole, but now in safety in Paris. They are 
quite horrible enough to justify the question 
whether the prisons of the Kingdom of Italy are 
much better than those of the Kingdom of Naples 
when Mr. Gladstone denounced them in 1851. In- 
deed, his famous letter is one of the documents 
now published. But there is a peculiar hardness 
about Italians in these matters, and the Ministerial- 
ists just now are in the mood to harden their hearts. 
Moreover, the character of Santoro is doubtful, . 
though his revelations as to the methods of com- 
mitting suspects to prison are well attested other- 
wise. 





THE best hope of Italy just now is in her law 
courts, which have already upheld Parliamentary 
privilege in the matter of Signor Giolitti’s prosecu- 
tion. The taxes on cotton were raised provisionally 
by Royal decree in December last. The prorogation 
and dissolution of the Chamber have prevented the 
increase from receiving Parliamentary sanction. 
Consequently taxes are being paid which have not 
been approved by the Parliament, which is an in- 
fraction of Article 30 of the Constitution. Steps 
have been taken to test the legality of the impost. 
Signor di Rudini in his manifesto recommends a 
refusal to pay. It is to be hoped that the decision 
of the Court will warrant this course. That will 
somewhat modify the cheerful estimate of the finan- 
cial situation with which the Minister of the Trea- 
sury has just favoured his constituents. 





THE divergence between the two halves of the 
Dual Monarchy continues to increase in intensity, 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matclies, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weckly wages. 
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though the actual misunderstanding which is merely 
its symptom has been settled decisively in favour 
of the Magyars and Liberalism. The sacrifice of 
Count Kalnoky is a triumph for the Banffy Ministry, 
though, in spite of the contemptuous estimate of his 
work as Foreign Minister which angry Liberals at 
Vienna have been inclined to make of late, he is a 
real loss to Austria, if not also to Europe. And, of 
the two remaining items of the politico-ecclesiastical 
programme of the Hungarian Ministry, that for the 
formal recognition of the Jewish faith has passed the 
Chamber of Magnates by the casting vote of the 
President, with a mutilation that it is hoped to 
repair by means of an amendment to the other—the 
Freedom of Worship Bill. It need hardly be pointed 
out how stimulating this will be to the rising tide of 
Ultramontanism in Austria. There, moreover, the 
Ministerial coalition is threatened with a split 
on one of those perpetual questions of race and 
language which are constantly threatening the peace 
of the Empire in other places besides Bohemia. 
This time it is the question of a Slovene High School 
at Cilli in Styria, which has long been troubling the 
Ministry, and has now become acute. And the Anti- 
Semites in the Municipal Council of Vienna have 
carried their own candidate for the post of Vice- 
Burgomaster; and the Burgomaster has _ conse- 
quently resigned. This is a heavy blow to the 
German Liberals, and, according to the Times corre- 
spondent, the Anti-Semite successes are due in part to 
Liberal defections. In brief, Liberal—that is, Magyar 
and German—hopes are rising rapidly in Hungary, 
while Austria is becoming less Liberal and more 
Ultramontane, less German and more Slav. That is 
hardly a hopeful prospect for the agreement of the 
two States. 


A GooD many people, especially those 
who are past middle age, will be glad 
to read Mr. Frederic Harrison's dis- 
passionate estimate and vindication of Anthony 
Trollope as a novelist, in the current number of the 
Forum. Mr. Harrison says so many severe things 
of Trollope—e.g., that of his sixty novels forty are all 
but worthless—that his paper may be tolerated by the 
younger generation, who, as he says, would deny 
Trollope any place in literature at all. At the same 
time he brings out well his author's merits—the 
purity of his style, “perfect for its limited 
purpose,” and comparable, he thinks, to that of 
Thackeray in some departments—the photographic 
accuracy of his Parliamentary and legal scenes, and 
of his delineations of character within the re- 
stricted circle that he really knew. In this re- 
spect, indeed, Mr. Harrison compares him to 
Jane Austen. His unpopularity, indeed, is largely 
caused by the fact that the manners he describes, 
and the “young ladies” of his period, are out of 
fashion just at present. We suspect Trollope’s time 
will come when the social history of the reign has to 
be written. Then students will find the calm of the 
middle Victorian era much more interesting than the 
depression and neuropathy of the closing years of 
the reign. 


LITERATURE. 


Sin Jerom Murcu had been Mayor 
of Bath and a Liberal candidate 

unfortunately without success— 
for its representation in Parliament in 1873.—M. 
Joubert was a distinguished French financier, who 
had been Mr. Goschen's colleague in the mission to 
Egypt under the rule of Ismail to settle the redue- 
tion of the interest on the debt.—Mr. P. H. Clifford 
was Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and was 
also a well-known yachtsman and athiete.—Mr. 
Joseph Whitaker had seen his surname become a 
household word as the name of a book in which his 
personality was sunk—the famous Almanac which 
contains more information of divers sorts than any 
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other book of the same size that has ever been 
known in the world.—Mr. C. H. Parkes, late Chair- 
man of the Great Eastern Railway, had been the 
moving spirit in its development from one of the 
worst-managed lines in the kingdom to one of the 
best. 








THE SELBORNE QUESTION. 


J ORD SELBORNE has succeeded in ee 
4 with more certainty than any other subject of 
the Crown, that he is the son of his father. He has 
really proved nothing else, but what else could he 
expect to prove? It is a fact of considerable im- 
portance, and, indeed, the most important fact which 
in any way concerns him. Had he not been his 
father’s son, he would never have been Lord Wolmer; 
he would never have been a member of either Lords 
or Commons ; he would, in all probability, have been 
the popular but Ritualistic curate of a country parish. 
His perfect respectability would be an ornament to 
any station, but, unaccompanied by the more 
essential fact that he is the eldest son of a great 
lawyer, it would not, in itself, have distinguished 
him from the many millions of perfectly respectable 
people who are to be found in this fortunate country. 
He has, therefore, done well to call attention in the 
most marked manner to the great fact which makes 
him what he is. Most of us have no occasion to 
prove our nativity, except, perhaps, for purposes of 
probate. Most peers send in the evidence in a 
perfunctory way to the Lord Chancellor. Some 
peers, about whose origin there is a doubt, have to 
prove it before the Committee of Privileges. But 
Lord Selborne alone, although nobody thought of 
doubting him, will have to satisfy the authorities of 
both Houses. This is the great result which the 
three eldest sons have attained by their effort to 
remove the disabilities of the peers. It is a 
strictly appropriate result. Eldest sons they are; if 
they were not eldest sons, they would be nobodies. 
We have always treated the contention that a 
peer should be allowed to sit in the House of 
Commons so long as he could find a constituency, 
and then retire to the House of Lords to overrule 
the House of Commons when no constituency would 
have him, as too ludicrous for serious discussion. It 
is absurd as a legislative proposal, and it is no less 
absurd when a grave young man like Mr. George 
Curzon argues in the grand manner that this “in 
and out plan” is already part of our Constitution. 
We do not say that the nature of a peerage is so 
clear that some doubt might not reasonably be felt 
as to when precisely a man ceases to be a Commoner 
and becomes a peer. Does the receipt of the writ 
of summons constitute the peerage, or is it merely 
that formal recognition of the peerage by the 
Sovereign which is necessary before the peer can sit 
and vote in the House of Lords? There has been 
much discussion from time to time among the 
learned as to what precisely is the nature of a writ 
of summons, whether it can be claimed as of right or 
refused at pleasure; but all these questions are 
entirely irrelevant. The right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords has really nothing to do with the 
disability to sit in the House of Commons. A 
peer is still a peer, and, as such, disqualified from 
sitting in the House of Commons, even though he 
has never possessed, or has lost, the right to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords. Scotch peers, for in- 
stance, who are not also peers of Great Britain or of 
the United Kingdom, or Representative Peers, are 
disqualified from sitting in the House of Commons 
without being able to sit in the House of Lords. 
A bankrupt peer is also disqualified under recent 
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statutes from sitting or voting in the House of Lords 
or from receiving a writ of summons, but he is none 
the less a peer. The notion that every man must 
have a right to sit and vote somewhere, unless he 
can get no one to elect him, is quite a modern 
innovation, entirely alien to the spirit of the British 
Constitution. 

It is a mere coincidence that, as a rule, the 
House of Commons has not issued a new writ for 
the vacated seat until the issue of the writ of 
summons to the peer who vacated it. There would 
be a manifest inconvenience if in every case of 
reputed succession the House of Commons were to 
institute an inquiry by a Committee. Inthe old days 
such a proceeding might have been regarded as an 
infringement of the prerogative of the Crown, for 
no one but the King had the right to declare any 
man a peer, and it was entirely a matter for the 
Crown whether the question of succession in any 
particular case should be referred to the Peers’ 
Committee of Privileges, or to Special Commis- 
sioners, or to the Judges. And though the 
objections to such an inquiry as that which has 
been undertaken in Lord Selborne’s case have less 
force than they once had, it is still desirable 
that as a general rule the House of Com- 
mons should wait until the writ of summons 
has issued. If, as in Lord Coleridge’s case, 
the peer does not intend to apply for the writ of 
summons for personal reasons, it may still be 
well to give him the Chiltern Hundreds if he so 
desires. If the peer refuses to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds or for the writ of summons, a Committee 
must perforce report that he is the son of his father. 
There is the further case, such as that of Sir James 
Carmichael, where a member of the House of Commons 
may be a peer, but nobody can say with certainty 
whether he is or not. Logically it does not seem to 
us to make any difference whether the member says 
he is or says he is not a peer. This is a matter on 
which the evidence of the person most concerned is 
of the least importance. Nor does it seem logically 
to make any difference that the claim is doubtful. 
Sir James Carmichael either is a peer or he is not. 
If he is a peer he is as much disqualified as Lord 
Selborne from sitting in the House of Commons. 
But the onus of proof must be on those who desire 
to assert that he is a peer. Ifthe common informer 
sues him for penalties underthe provisionin the Scotch 


Act of Union, the onus will be on the informer. | 


{f the House of Commons appoints a Committee, 
the onus will be on the Committee. From the 
statement in the peerages as to Sir James Car- 
michael’s title, it would seem that the inquiries of 
the Committee might certainly be prolonged, and 
the House of Commons is not bound to appoint a 
Committee to go on a fool’s errand. The duty of 
the House is, in every case where the fact that a 
member has succeeded to a peerage is clearly 
demonstrable, and that member nevertheless abstains 
from seeking the writ of summons, to appoint a 
Committee to prove the fact, and then to order a 
writ to issue for the vacant seat. 

Mr. Curzon threatens to raise a further dis- 
eussiou om this peculiarly simple question when 
the motion is made for the issue of the writ. We 
hope he will forbear. It is a hard fate, doubtless, 
which will send him, when his father dies, to the 
House of Lords. But no one on his own side pities 
him, and everyone on the other side is ready to 
relieve him. Mr. Gibson Bowles offers him the 
suggestion that he should introduce an Act of 
Attainder depriving himself of his rank and dignity, 
and assures him that nobody would oppose the 
Bill. There are difficulties in the way of such a 
course which have already doubtless . suggested 





themselves to Mr. Curzon. To introduce such 
a Bill would require the possession of a more 
than ordinary amount of self-assertion—a fact which 
Mr. Curzon naturaily remembers, and Mr. Bowles, of 
course forgets. Without separating himself from 
his fellows, the road to freedom is, however, open to 
— eldest son. Once the veto of the House of 
Lords is removed and the supremacy of the House 
of Commons finally established, it would be cruel 
and unkind to compel any man to remain a peer. 
When the eldest sons assent to the Goverament 
resolution, the Government may offer no opposition 
to their little Bill. In the meantime we offer our 
heartfelt thanks to the new Lord Selborne for letting 
the world know with what horror a young man of 
even moderate intellectual attainments regards the 
prospect of entering the House of Lords. 

We have said nothing of Mr. Chamberlain’s share 
in the farce. Laughing at Mr. Chamberlain has 
become too common a pastime to entertain any in- 
telligent reader. And as for his performance last 
Monday and Tuesday—res ipsa loquitur. 








THE POWERS AND THE PORTE, 


T last the Armenian question has reached a 
P stage which may prove to be the beginning of 
a peaceful solution. On Saturday last the represen- 
tatives of England, France, and Germany presented 
a Joint Note to the Porte, containing the scheme 
which is described and commented on by our Con- 
stantinople correspondent in another column. The 
Porte has referred it for consideration to a Commis- 
sion—a proceeding which, of course, will serve as 
an excuse for delay. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the Powers who have done so much will 
insist that the delay shall be short. The Note has 
been presented at an excellent time. The Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Sassoun massacres has prac- 
tically finished its work. Its report will come op- 
portunely to strengthen the case against the Turkish 
Government. But the Joint Note cuts the ground 
from under the feet of that Government and its 
English apologists by scarcely mentioning the 
Sassoun atrocities at all. It rests its case mainly on 
the notoriously unsatisfactory condition of Armenia 
and of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. That 
condition has been formally recognised for the last 
seventeen years by the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus 
Convention. The Sassoun atrocities, as we have 
pointed out all along, are merely examples on a 
large scale of a process which is unhappily normal. 
At last three of the signatories of the Berlin Treaty 
are actively fulfilling its provisions with the moral 
support of the rest. The question now is, How far 
will this activity go ? 

Our Constantinople correspondent has kept 
the world informed of the realities of Armenian 
life and the condition of Turkey more regularly, 
more authoritatively, and from an earlier date than 
anyone else. As he tells us to-day, in another 
column, the scheme is not a!! that the friends of 
the Armenians had hoped. Some of them, indeed, 
declare that it is utt’rly inadequate. He had pre- 
pared us for disappointment; and the details 
published since he wrote emphasise his insistenee 
on the need for careful and continuous European 
supervision if the scheme is to work at all. 
Very much, as he points out, must depend upon 
the Imperial Commissioner, and much also on 
the mixed Commission of Turks and Christians 
which is to sit at Constantinople. The fear is 
that these Christian members may be mere tools 
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of the Palace, useful only as a cloak for delay and 
evasion after the manner the Turk understands 
so well. Some of the other features—the collection 
of taxes by local authorities, the retention of part of 
the proceeds for local use, the conjunction of Moslem 
and Christian officials, the extensive judicial reforms— 
will obviously prove unworkable without foreign con- 
trol; and foreign control, excellent as the Consuls 
may be, will not work alone. There must somewhere 
be the “ sanction ’’ of force in reserve, ready to coerce 
the Porte in case of disobedience. No Govern- 
ment, not even an English Liberal Government, 
much less the neo-Conservative Government with 
which some people threaten us, will venture to brave 
the traditions of the Foreign Office so far as to use 
that force unless it is backed by publicopinion. And 
as French public opinion is confined to matters affect- 
ing France, and Russian public opinion is both weaker 
and not more disinterested, it is to our own public 
that we must look. The Anglo-Armenian Associa- 
tion have done well to form a permanent Vigilance 
Committee. Before the home life of an Armenian in 
Turkey is even moderately secure, it may be requisite 
to awaken the English public again. 

As to the future of the reforms, we see no reason 
for despair. We observe that an esteemed corre- 
spondent of the Times, writing under a disguise 
easily penetrated, thinks that Russia will make 
difficulties in the future if the Powers are allowed 
a right of veto on the appointment of Imperial 
Commissioners after the first. We can hardly 
imagine, however, that it will be safe to leave the 
Porte to itself in this or any other matter connected 
with the scheme. But it is the immediate future 
with which we are now concerned. The three 
Governments are, so far, perfectly in accord; the 
action both of Russia and France is disinterested ; 
and there is hope that the Porte may be wise in 
time. If it is not, it remains to be seen what the 
concert of Europe will do. It is possible that we 
may have to go on alone, to terminate the farce of 
our occupation of Cyprus and to take action by 
ourselves. Russia and France, having gone so far, 
can hardly oppose us,and Germany has capitalist in- 
terests in Anatolia which give her an indirect interest 
in the peace of the interior. But it is the interest of 
no European Power to press on the complete solution 
of the Eastern Question. The Armenians in Con- 
stantinople, our correspondent tells us, are becoming 
impatient and hopeless. It is so much the interest 
of the Sublime Porte to agree with its adversaries 
quickly, and of those adversaries to compel an agree- 
ment which may stave off worse complications, that, 
after all, in spite of the inadequacy of the scheme, 
the Armenians need not yet despair. 








THE BYE-ELECTIONS. 


ior bye-elections in Walworth and West Dorset 

are very far indeed from what we could wish, 
but we hope no Liberal will acquiesce in the assump- 
tion, which it is of course the cue of the Tories to 


propagate, that the Government is necessarily 
going to be beaten when a General Election comes. 
Nothing takes the heart out of a fight or helps the 
other side more than the kind of fatalism which 
is apt to come over the party in power about 
the third year of its term of office. The 
electors whose transference from one side to the 
other settles the fortunes of Governments are a 
comparatively small body, but, if we may judge 
from past signs, peculiarly susceptible to the tempta- 
tion of being on the winning side. If Liberals, 





therefore, go about with long faces during the 
coming months, predicting their own downfall, and 
allowing it to be supposed that they and everyone 
else “‘ know that they are going to be beaten,” they 
will materially help that disaster to come about. 
Even if the omens were much worse than they are 
at present we should greatly prefer to see them 
keeping a cheerful spirit and displaying some of that 
temper which does not know when it is beaten. But 
under present circumstances the long face is both 
foolish as policy and unwarranted even by the 
sternest determination to “ face the facts.”’ 

For, let us go back a little, and see what has 
happened during the last six or seven weeks. The 
Unionist papers talk of “‘ bye-election after bye-election 
sounding the knell of the present Government.” 
(Five years ago they very prudently thought nothing 
of bye-elections; but let that pass.) The truth is 
simply that there is no knell, but only a rather 
contradictory clashing of bells. We won Col- 
chester, they won Mid-Norfolk. They increased 
their majority at Oxford, we increased ours in East 
Leeds. Now they have a turn again with Walworth 
and Dorset; before the summer is out we may have 
a turn again elsewhere. There is as yet no decided 
and permanent tendency against the Government 
such as there was under the last Government almost 
from the moment that they entered office. We have 
lost four seats on the balance since 1892; the last 
Government during the corresponding period of 
their existence lost nine net, and the adverse 
tendency was marked and constant. Within the 
House itself they had also lost four seats by con- 
versions to our loss of one. Sir William Harcourt 
was probably well justified when he said the other 
day, atthe National Liberal Club, that no Government 
of these times had sustained so few losses during 
the same term of office. At all events, we are stil! 
in the thick of the fight, and it would be very pusil- 
lanimous to declare ourselves beaten on the ground 
of minor reverses in certain parts of the field. 

Nevertheless, we should do prudently to take 
any warnings we can from these reverses, and one 
or two such seem to us to be rather forcibly suggested 
by recent experiences. The only satisfactory feature 
at Walworth is the exceedingly small poll obtained 
by the Socialist. But while that is good so far as 
it goes, we are not at all sure that a Socialist candi- 
date, if inadequately handled, may not drive more votes 
over to the Tory than he abstracts from the Liberal. 
The fatal policy for the Liberal is to try to play up 
to him. The Socialist generally is quite frank in 
his hostility to Liberalism ; he assures the constitu- 
ency that the Liberal is quite as bad as, and probably 
a little worse than, the Tory. He insists that his 
views and aims are absolutely opposed to those of 
any “‘ bourgeois reformer.’ In these circumstances 
the Liberal had much better be equally frank, 
and reciprocate the hostility. That is both the 
straight course and the politic course; for the 
gap between the Liberal and an_ extreme 
member of the Social Democratic Federation 
is at least as great as the gap between 
Liberal and Tory, and to pretend anything else is 
foolish. Whatever the Liberal may promise, the 
Socialist will always outbid him, and the promises 
may simply drive the moderate Liberals into the 
arms of the Tories without conciliating any of the 
extremists. What the Liberal with a Socialist on 
his flank has to do is to make his position quite 
firm and clear, that no confused voter may be driven 
to find safety in voting Tory. A second and equally 
important point is that we stand to lose heavily 
by either shirking Home Rule or putting it into 
the background. Some of the best bye-elections 
for the present Government have been won by 
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candidates who put the Irish question in the 
forefront of their programme. The Liberal candidate 
who leaves the Irish question alone exposes himself 
to be raked by the Irish Unionists, who swarm in all 
the constituencies. The best way of meeting these 
campaigners is by taking the aggressive against 
them, and anticipating their attack. To say nothing 
while they are saying everything is both to dis- 
courage Irish voters, where there are any, and to 
take all the drawbacks and none of the advantages 
of the Home Rule policy. 

But perhaps the most serious difficulty we have 
to meet at present is in the rural constituencies. 
West Dorset is hardly a case in point, for the 
expedient of running an “independent farmer,” 
whose views on Home Rule and other fixed points in 
the Liberal programme were apparently still in 
flux, deprives the result of any ordinary moral. 
But, speaking generally, the difficulty is that for 
the present the Liberal programme seems to the 
villager to be exhausted. Parish Councils are in 
existence, and the party has not yet concentrated 
on the next move forward. Meanwhile the Tories 
are promising old-age pensions, and numerous vague 
panaceas for the depression of agriculture. It is 
not effective for us to reply that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pension scheme is still entirely incoherent, or that 
the panacea for agriculture means nothing more 
than subsidies for landlords. Destructive criticism 
of the other side is not adequate for the agri- 
cultural labourer; we must make up our minds 
what we ourselves propose to recommend to meet 
the numerous hardships of rural life which still 
exist, in spite of Parish Councils and allotments. No 
political party can expect to live on gratitude, least 
of all when the new local government is just beginning 
to awaken the rural voter to a sense of the things that 
remain to be done, and which political parties can help 
in doing if they will take the trouble to study them. It 
is not our purpose here to draw out a new rural pro- 
gramme, nor do we wish to see any drawn for the 
mere purpose of catching votes, but we should like 
to see the young men of the party devote themselves 
to rural questions, and especially to exploring the 
new Parish Councils, discovering whether their inten- 
tion is being defeated by gaps in the law which ought 
to be filled up, and examining the Poor Law and 
pension question with a view to some really con- 
structive scheme. Apart from all electioneering 
prospects, it would be a real misfortune if the Liberal 
party relaxed its interest in the rural question. 





DISINTEGRATING AN 


—-oo—— 


i= two defeats suffered by the German Govern- 
ment during the last eight days have been 
more speedy and more decisive than the bitterest 
enemies of its present policy could have ventured 
to hope. The Anti-Revolutionary Bill had strained 
the endurance even of the long-suffering National 
Liberals, and the amendments made to it in Com- 
mittee by the Catholic Centre had produced one of 
the most extraordinary caricatures of a legislative 
project that has ever been seriously submitted to a 
Parliament. However, the Reichstag disposed of it 
more rapidly than had been expected. Even the 
clauses relative to the seduction of soldiers from 
their allegiance — which, as the Select Com- 
mittee left them, might have been so strained 
as to punish the publication of any criticism 
on any military institution, or even of any cari- 
cature which a Prussian court could have been 
induced to regard as tending to bring the army into 
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contempt—though they had been expected to pass 
by a large majority, were rejected without a formal 
division, After this, Herr Richter suggested that 
the Reichstag *‘ might as well make short work of 
the Bill,” and the clauses were put one by one and 
rejected without debate. Their supporters, we are 
told, latterly hardly took the trouble to. rise and 
signify their support — save one or two ardent 
Coercionists who were faithful to the last. ‘So ended, 
amid “much laughter,” the history of what the 
Prussian War Minister by an appropriate slip of the 
tongue had called “ the Military Bill.” 

But this was not all. On Monday the Govern- 
ment suffered another defeat, equally speedy, though 
perhaps more clearly foreseen. ‘Che proposed increase 
of the tax on tobacco had been disapproved by a 
Select Committee, though it was held to be necessary 
both to meet the increase of the army sanctioned 
two years ago, and as yet unprovided for financially, 
and to readjust the relations of the Federal States 
and the German Empire. The Reichstag endorsed 
the disapproval with unexpected promptitude, 
and so the problem how to pay for the increased 
army which the Emperor has got, and for the increased 
navy, which he wants and the Budget Committee of 
the Reichstag refuses to give him, remains unsolved. 
The Emperor is doubtless extremely angry, and he 
may well be so. A serious hindrance has been im- 
posed on his plans both for increasing the military 
and naval strength of the country abroad, and for 
“rallying the forces of order’ against revolutionary 
tendencies at home. The new departure of last 
September which was announced in the speech at 
Kénigsberg, and had as its first effect the retire- 
ment of Count von Caprivi, is seen to have been a 
grave mistake. Before that event the position of 
the Government as regards the Reichstag was 
difficult enough. Now that Count von Caprivi is 
gone, the Emperor is thrown back on that Minister’s 
scheme of leaving anti-revolutionary legislation to 
the separate States, and on instruments not only 
far more maladroit than the ex-Chancellor, but to 
all appearance totally lacking the qualities which 
ensured him general respect. Prince Hohenlohe 
has not figured in the debate at all. The three 
Prussian Ministers who have been the spokesmen 
of the Government have shown themselves quite 
superior to those arts of Parliamentary manage- 
ment which (as Count Taaffe knew and proved in 
Austria) are more necessary under an imperfectly 
developed Parliamentary system than anywhere 
else. ‘They might have arranged matters with one 
or other of the discontented sections, so that part 
of the Bill might have been saved. They might 
have placated the Centre and organised a coalition 
of High Tories and Catholic peasantry against the 
educated classes and the bowrgeois and workmen of 
the great towns. But they seem to regard the 
Reichstag as a mere instrument for the registration 
of Imperial decrees ; and their tone suggests once 
more that their object is to provoke a struggle with 
it, and then seize an excuse for limiting or evading 
its decisions, its powers, or for changing its character 
by narrowing the electorate. That struggle has for 
some time been foreseen and even advocated by the 
Coercionist Press. 

At present, however, its beginning is some 
way off. The question is, What will the Govern- 
ment do next? hey cannot dissolve the Reichstag, 
in view of the great and growing increase at re- 
cent elections in the Liberal and Socialist votes, 
and in the coherence at second ballots of the 
various sections of the Opposition. The tobacco 
tax was intended to readjust the financial relations 
of the Empire and the several Federal States by 
enabling the central Treasury to repay the State 
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Treasuries part of their “ matricular ”’ contributions 
to the needs of the Empire. Now, all increased 
{mperial expenditure must come for the present out 
of “matricular”’ contributions increased in pro- 
portion to population—in other words, it will 
probably come in part out of direct taxation, 
and is likely to be much more directly felt by 
the payers, gud citizens of the Federal States, than if 
it merely came out of their tobacco. So that any 
fresh demands will tend to increase that par- 
ticularism which has been so much inclined to 
revive of late. And the anti-revolutionary legisla- 
tion must now be left, according to Count von 
Caprivi’s original plan, to the Legislatures of the 
several States. Count von Caprivi, it must be 
remembered, was not disposed to see the necessity of 
any such legislation at all: bis successors are, it 
seems, about to make a beginning with it in Prussia. 
The Prussian Diet is so constructed as to be 
inevitably a Tory caucus. Even the Government Bill 
in that assembly would be safeenough. But what will 
the Southern States do? Assuredly the Parliaments 
of Baden and Bavaria, and certainly Wiirtemberg— 
which latter formally requested the Ministry to 
oppose the late Bill in the Federal Council—will not 
be so ready to fall in with Prussiaa plans. If a 
Prussian Socialist may write from Karlsruhe things 
that he dare not say in Berlin, there will be fresh 
friction between the Governments, and there is 
already plenty of feeling against Prussia in the 
South. The proposed tobacco tax, which affects a 
staple product ot South Germany, and the Prussian 
drill sergeants, who make the Southern recruits’ 
lives a burden to them, have been potent factors 
in generating that feeling, and the defunct Bill 
has intensified it. Meanwhile, the action of the 
Government fur many years has been converting 
the Socialists—an “International” party — into 
a Parliamentary force, well drilled and disciplined, 
admirably led, gaining by every move that is made 
against it, winning recruits from the other advanced 
parties, and now tending to combine with those 
parties on occasion into one coherent Opposition. 
The German Empire was made and consolidated on 
the battlefield. The policy of those who are at 
present responsible for its direction is a direct 
stimulus to the growth of influences which tend to 
its disintegration—to friction and hostility between 
the States, to a revolt against militarism, to the sub- 
stitution for Imperial patriotism of International 
Socialism. Perhaps they see it, and wish to force on 
a conflict and consolidate the Empire by “ blood and 
iron” afresh. But that is not a hopeful outlook for 
Germany or for the peace of Europe, 


FINANCE. 
pemnigtedne 

VHE fall in the South African market which 
began last week has continued ever since, and 
business has greatly shrunk; on Monday, indeed, it 
looked as if there might be a temporary breakdown. 
It has been evident for a considerable time that the 
speculation in South African shares had become 
altogether wild and unmanageable. So large had 
the account become from the multitude of purchasers 
from all parts of the world, that it became physically 
impossible to conduct the business within reasonable 
time. At every settlement the clerks of brokers are 
kept up nearly the whole night for two or three days 
together. And the arrangements of the Stock Ex- 
change Committee are disgracefully bad ; so likewise 
are those of the mining companies. It would seem, 
indeed, that the Stock Exchange Committee, the 
members of the Stock Exchange, and the mining 
companies are all endeavouring to wring the last 
penny of profit they can out of the speculation, 





and are grudging to employ adequate staffs and to 
supply adequate accommodation. Moreover, it had 
become evident, account after account, that people 
with littl or no means were buying upon an 
extravagant scale. Therefore at the settlement last 
week the wealthier members of the Stock Exchange 
refused to give the pecuniary accommodation they 
had previously afforded, and in consequence the 
smaller gamblers were compelled to sell. On Monday 
one member of the Stock Exchange was declared a de- 
faulter,and another was so declared a day or twolater. 
But the set-back is only temporary ; this at least can 
be said for South African shares, that, wild as has 
been the buying of many operators, there is at 
least a real industry, giving a large out-turn of 
gold upon which to base the operations. After a 
while, when the weaker speculators are compelled 
to sell out, there will no doubt be a recovery. 
There has been a general decline in prices in the 
American market. The speculation there is entirely 
unjustified. There is no real change in the economic 
condition of the United States. The disorder in the 
currency continues, and it looks only too likely that 
there will be an entire disagreement between the 
President and Congress. Inter-Bourse securities have 
likewise declined, the speculators in Paris recognising 
that the finances of Servia are in a dangerous state ; 
while the prospects of Spain, owing to the Cuban 
insurrection, are growing worse and worse. At home 
the decision in the London, Chatham and Dover case 
has caused a fall in the company’s stocks, which has 
extended more or less all over the market. Gener- 
ally, in fact, the week has been one of liquidation. 
Meanwhile, trade is improving more rapidly. Prices 
are rising somewhat, and there is generally a more 
hopeful feeling in the commercial markets than 
there has been for a considerable time past. 

Money continues as abundant as ever, and is 
likely so to continue throughout the summer. In 
spite of the improvement in trade and the expan- 
sion of speculation, there is no such demand 
for loans and discounts as would justify an advance 
in rates. The silver market is decidedly quieter, 
like all the more speculative markets, and it is 
possible that there may be a decided decline. 
Negotiations are going on for a Chinese loan, there 
being a very active competition between the French 
and German financial houses, on the one side, and 
British houses on the other. It is said that the 
Germans are taking the lead and that they are 
being backed strongly by their Government, 
the hope being that if the loan is brought out 
upon the Continent the orders for ships, rail- 
way material, and the like will likewise be 
placed upon the Continent. But as the Continental 
lenders are stipulating for a European control of 
the Chinese finances, it is doubtful whether they 
will be able to succeed. Nothing is likely to be 
settled for some time. It is to be hoped that the 
British houses will not in their eagerness agree to 
unfavourable terms. If they do, they will find it 
difficult to place the loan in London. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By AN INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTOR. 

GATURDA Yy.—At the morning sitting of the 

House of Commons yesterday the Opposition 
played a trick which was neither creditable nor 
successful. After discussing for four hours an 
absurd amendment, moved by Mr. Quilter, for con- 
fining the new sixpenny duty on beer to beer not 
made from malt and hops, the effect of which would 
have been to destroy the tax altogether, they 
suddenly withdrew it, and divided the Committee on 
the whole duty. Although they polled the full 
available strength of the Parnellite vote, and were 
supported by one Liberal brewer, Mr. Evershed, 
while two Crofter Members abstained, they were 
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beaten by a majority of 24. The Tories and their 
allies have resisted every method proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for defraying the cost 
of strengthening the Navy. But they have made 
the worst show of all on this sixpence a barrel which 
nobody feels, and which has left the brewer's profits 
higher than it found them.—Some of the Scotch 
Liberals are angry with Sir William Harcourt for 
postponing further debate on the motion for setting 
up the Seotch Committee, and for making, as they 
believe, a bargain with Mr. Baifour not to send the 
Crofters Bill to the Committee. They count upon 
the sympathy of Sir George Trevelyan, and they 
have much to say for themselves. But there are 
two things they shouid consider: the first is that 
Sir William Harcourt has hitherto led the House 
in difficult circumstances with consummate skill and 
tact; the second is that, though the Tories may 
not be able to prevent the Bill from going to the 
Committee, they can prevent it from coming back, 
inasmuch as in the Standing Committee there 
is no closure. I am sorry to hear that Sir 
William's labours have told upon his health, and 
that he is feeling far from well. On the other 
hand, the Prime Minister, whom I met to-day for 
the first time since his illness, is none the worse 
for last Wednesday's ordeal, and seems to have 
quite recovered his ordinary vigour.—The Liberals 
are fighting the Walworth election under great 
disadvantages. The eccentricities of the late Mr. 
Saunders, which led him to abstain from voting, and 
practically disfranchised the constituency, did much 
mischief. The candidature of Mr. Lansbury is also 
serious. For Mr. Lansbury, though an impossible 
politician, is personally respected, has proved an 
efficient guardian of the poor, and is the strongest 
candidate the Social Democratic Federation could 
have put forward. 

Sunday.—The wonderful warmth and sunshine— 
July in May—drove people out of London yesterday 
in crowds. The political situation offers, if one may 
say so, no features of novelty. In the House of 
Commons the Government are beginning to find 
themselves sorely pressed for time. With every day 
wasted in obstructing the Committee on the Welsh 
Church Bill, the Irish Land Bill and the Bill for the 
Abolition of Plural Voting recede further into the 
background. <A day must be fixed for reporting the 
Welsh Church Bill to the House, and the sooner it is 
fixed the better. The Lords have let it be clearly 
known that whatever happevs in the Commons they 
will throw out the Bill, and their action may accord- 
ingly be disregarded. By the way, what has become 
of their threatened activity in the shape of social 
legislation? Before Parliament opened we were told 
that the Lords would justify themselves to the 
country by passing Bilis for the material improve- 
ment of the masses, and sending them to the House 
of Commons. But nothing has come of it all, and 
the Lords remain as impotent for good as they are 
powerful for evil.—There is good news from Con- 
stantinople. Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
have jointly presented to the Sultan the reforms 
which must be effected in Armenia. The Sultan 
will, therefore, have to give way. He cannot 
treat the Christian Powers as he treats his Christian 
subjects. He cannot tell them that it is a crime to 
worship Christ or that the wife of a Christian belongs 
to a Mussulman. Canon MacColl’s able pamphlet is 
justly and generally admired. The Scotsman, which 
is bitteriy opposed to Mr. MacColl in polities, has 
praised it in the highest terms. He has done as 
much for the Armenians ia 1895 as he did for the 
Bulgarians in 1876. Now, as then, he is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s right-hand man. The Speaker went down to 
Windsor yesterday, and was sworn of the Privy 
Council. His complete success in the Chair is now 
beyond a doubt. Mr. Gully was always a great 
favourite with his friends. But even those who 
knew him best were hardly prepared for his gaining 
so rapidly the respect and good will of the whole 
House, The Clerks at the Table—a rather critical 








budy — are much impressed with his ability, his 
perception of facts, and his general grasp of business. 

Monday.—A long letter appears in this morning’s 
Times from Mr. Curzon and Mr. Brodrick, two heirs 
apparent to peerages. Mr. Curzon, the eldest son 
of Lord Scarsdale, and Mr. Brodrick, the eldest son 
of Lord Midleton, write to say that Lord Wolmer, 
formerly member for West Edinburgh, and now 
Karl of Selborne, will decline to leave the House of 
Commons, and will assert his right to retain his seat 
therein. I do not believe that he has the slightest 
chance of success, Sir Reginald Palgrave may say 
what he pleases. Neither he nor anyone else can 
deny that by the unbroken custom and tradition of 
centuries—a custom compared with which the disuse 
of the Royal Veto is a modern innovation—a member 
of Parliament vacates bis seat on the death of the 
Peer to whom he was heir. The very gentlemen 
who sign this letter have introduced a Bill with the 
object of enabling themselves and others to do what 
they now say that Lord Selborne can do already. 
It is not a Bill to clear up doubts; it is a Bill to 
alter the law, as only Parliament can alter it. How 
the matter will be decided is another question. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms can hardly take it upon himself to 
exclude Lord Selborne. The Speaker would pro- 
bably leave the matter to the House, and content 
himself with calling attention to the presence of a 
“stranger.” As there is no statutory penalty on a 
peer or other stranger who sits and votes in the 
House of Commons, the point cannot well be raised 
in a court of law. It seems to be within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the two Houses. That—to 
take only two instances—Lord Althorp would volun- 
tarily have left the House of Commons in 1834, or 
Lord Tweedmouth in 1894, is incredible. Party 
pressure would have prevailed against personal in- 
clination even if these influences had not coincided. 
The argument for Lord Selborne seems to be that as 
a writ of summons has never been issued to a Peer 
who did not apply for it, it never could or would be 
issued, Now, if Lord Ssiborne could produce a single 
example of a Peer not applying for the writ, and 
staying in the House of Commons, he would have 
gone some way to prove his case. But he cannot 
produce such an example, because there is none. No 
Liberal, however, will regret that this question 
should be raised and forced into prominence by the 
action of a Peer. It is obvious that Lord Selborne 
and his friends are digging into the roots of the 
Coustitution. If they persist—as I, for one, hope 
they will—there is not a principle or a proposition 
connected with the claims and powers of the House 
of Lords which will not be actively canvassed and 
challenged. But what will the Lords say? I fear 
there is some danger of their directing the Lord 
Chancellor to send a writ of summons to Lord 
Selborne before the discussion has reached what 
they would justly regard as a perilous stage. Mean- 
while, the “Unionists” of West Edinburgh, who 
have already chosen their candidate, find themselves 
in a rather absurd situation. 

Tucsday.—The Prime Minister left Portsmouth 
yesterday for a cruiso in the Channel, which it is 
hoped will prove a complete and final restorative. 
There is no truth in the report that the Foreign 
Secretary has been incapacitated for attending to 
business. Lady Kimberley’s death has scarcely 
interrupted his labours for a day.—Lord Selborne’s 
appearance in the House of Commons yesterday 
afternoon led to a brief debate, which will be re- 
sumed to-day. About the law there can be no 
doubt. If the unbroken custom of centuries be not 
law, what is? The Committee can only report that 
Lord Wolmer has become Lord Selborne, and the writ 
for West Edinburgh must then issue. But the con- 
sequences of raising the question may be very large 
and serious. So long as the House of Lords is not 
examined too closely,it may pass muster as a harmless 
institution among the large number of Englishmen 
whohatechange; but the moment the qualifications of 
an hereditary legislator are subjected to analysis and 
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criticism, they become ridiculous and contemptible. 
Mr. Balfour sees this clearly enough. He strongly 
disapproves of Lord Selborne’s proceeding, and 
intimated his entire concurrence in the Conservative 
views of Sir William Harcourt. If the House of 
Commons refused to issue the writ, it would be 
constitutionally wrong. But it would strike the 
hardest blow at the House of Lords which that 
institution has received for many along day. Mr. 
Curzon is an ingenuous youth, and his name, like 
Mr. Canning’s, is George. He is not, however, in 
spite of appearances, a great statesman, and he does 
not see the bearings of things. He would be horrified 
at the reputation of an iconoclast. But he is doing 
a good deal of axe-and-hammer work, all the same. 

Wednesda y;.—The result of the Walworth Election 
has greatly disappointed those Liberals who had no 
special knowledge of the circumstances. Nor, I am 
bound to add, was it at all in accordance with the 
canvassing returns received by Mr. Reade’s Committee. 
The Socialists have once more shown their impotence. 
Athough it is universally acknowledged that they 
could not have had a better candidate than Mr. 
Lansbury, they have been quite unable to exercise 
any appreciable influence upon the contest. The 
fact is that there is a general and practical dread of 
Continental Socialism among the working class as 
well as among the middle class, and Mr. Reade did 
himself no good by protesting that he was “a 
Socialist in everything but the name.” Socialism 
is now taken to mean the condemnation of 
individual ownership pronounced in a rash moment 
by a majority of the Trades Union Congress at 
Norwich, and the people of this country will have 
none of it. A great mistake was also made in 
attacking Mr. Bailey for his connection with a large 
co-operative store in the west of London, although 
the retaliatory reference to Mrs. Reade was vulgar and 
impertinent. It would be interesting to know how 
much money not included in the election expenses 
was employed to secure Mr. Bailey's return. A Tory 
Member of Parliament boasted that the constituency 
had been “drowned in beer.”’"—The debate on the 
Selborne Committee was one of the most amusing 
and instructive that this session has produced. Sir 
William Harcourt was in his best form, and held 
Mr. Chamberlain up to the ridicule of the whole 
House. Mr. Labouchere was exceedingly droll, and 
his touch about the “dormant monarchs” among the 
Irish members will rank amongst his happiest efforts. 
But the most remarkable incident of the discussion 
was the particularly outspoken language of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Sir Michael, besides heing a 
very able man, is an honest and a typical Conser- 
vative, to whom alliance with any form of 
Liberalism can only be an irksome necessity. His 
declaration “that the whole thing was a farce,” 
and his significant statement that it was not Sir 
William Harcourt he accused of responsibility for 
the muddle, were unmistakably aimed at Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Tories perceive clearly enough 
that Mr. Chamberlain has brought the House of 
Lords into contempt, and their wrath with him can 
barely be restrained. They cheered Sir William 
quite as loudly as they cheered Sir Michael, and 
much more loudly than they cheered Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself they received in solemn 
silence. But they are far from silent in the Lobby. 
—Barras’ Memoirs, reviewed in the daily papers this 
morning, should be read in French. The English 
translation is awkwardly literal and not idiomatic. 
Barras was neither a great nor a good man, and he 
had no literary faculty. But he was very clever, 
his career was extremely interesting; and after all 
the exaggerated eulogies of Napoleon, which have 
been so plentiful of late, it is refreshing to see the 
other side. As regards women, Barras was indiscreet 
in the worse sense of the term. His account of 
Josephine ought not to have been written. But it 
will be read. 

Thursday.—The return of the Tory candidate for 
West Dorsetshire by an increased majority on a 














diminished poll has no political significance. There 
was no candidate recognised by the Liberal party, 
though many Liberals supported the “ independent ” 
Mr. Homer. Candidates who do not run on the 
regular lines have little or no chance in these days. 

A droll incident diverted the House of Commons 
yesterday. On the second reading of Mr. Lambert's 
English Land Bill—a practical proposal from a real 
agricultural reformer who knows his business—Mr. 
Chaplin delivered one of his most portentous 
harangues. But everything, as Sydney Smith said, 
comes to an end at last, except Wimpole Street, and 
by a quarter past five Mr. Chaplin’s stock of 
platitudes was exhausted. He had enjoyed himself 
hugely. But it suddenly occurred to him that ten 
minutes of Sir William Harcourt would spoil all the 
fun. So, having challenged Sir William to reply, he 
took up his voluminous notes, went back to the 
beginning of them, and deliberately repeated himself 
till half-past five, when it was too late for anyone 
else to speak. The Tories hate the Bill, which gives 
tenants security for their capital, and tried to talk it 
out. But they were checkmated by the Closure, and 
had to divide against it, much to their annoyance. 

Friday.—The Select Committee on the Selborne 
Peerage met yesterday, put the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the chair, and adjourned till Monday. 
Meanwhile, Lord Selborne will be asked to furnish 
the certificates of his birth and of the marriage of 
his parents, which can, if necessary, be obtained 
without him. The Tories of West Edinburgh are 
beginning to protest against the delay. The 
Liberals have found a promising candidate in the 
Master of Elibank, who has made an excellent 
impression on the constituency, and is believed 
to be gaining ground every day. They have 
accordingly become suddenly anxious to have the 
election as soon as possible. I quite sympathise 
as a Constitutionalist with their desire to be 
represented in Parliament. But if there is undue 
delay, they must thank Lord Selborne and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Lord Selborne chose to raise an 
utterly baseless and fictitious claim, which the House 
of Commons has formally to decide. Mr. Chamberlain 
extracted from Sir William Harcourt a pledge that 
the writ should not be proved until not only the 
Selborne Committee, but also the Attercliffe Com- 
mittee of last session, bad reported. It is therefore 
no fault of any Liberal that the election should be, 
if it will be, postponed. Considering, however, the 
length of the vacancy at Warwick and Leamington, 
which amounts to a public scandal, the polling in 
West Edinburgh is quite as likely to be put on as to 
be put off. 


WOMEN'S LABOUR AND THE FACTORY 
BILL. 





N view of the extremely unwise opposition of a 

section of the Women's Liberal Federation, it 
may be well to outline the case for the provisions in 
the Factory Bill relating to the labour of women. In 
the first place, the justification of legislation which 
places restrictions upon the labour of any class of 
persons is the inability of those persons to secure 
reasonable conditions by their own efforts. Nobody 
who has examined the position cf women’s labour 
in the majority of industries can doubt for a 
single moment that, in their case, the justification is 
abundantly present. The report of the Lady Assist- 
ant Commissioners to the Labour Commission brought 
out clearly the fact that, with few exceptions, 
women fill the lowest places, and the lowest places 
only, in every industry and manufacture in which 
they take part. Except in the dressmaking and 
millinery trades, where they have the field to 
themselves, they go through no thorough training, 
and never become fitted for the higher and more 
skilled branches. The consequence is that their 
wages are low, fifteen shillings a week being above 
the average wage; hours are long, and conditions 
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of employment arbitrary and fluctuating. Further, 
their labour suffers more than that of men from 
the competition of home-work, almost always the 
worst paid and conditioned of all classes of labour. 
Their efforts to form trade unions are praiseworthy, 
but so far they have not succeeded in setting up any 
trade organisation of women alone which is capable 
of forming an effective barrier against the pressure 
of competition and the greed of unjust employers; 
nor can they be expected so to do. The one salient 
exception to the unvarying characteristics of 
women’s labour was found by the Commissioners in 
the textile manufactories of Lancashire, and, to some 
extent, of Yorkshire. But these are the very indus- 
tries in which women's labour is most strictly regu- 
lated by law. Hours are limited, and overtime is 
not allowed. Yarn and shirtings cannot be taken 
home to be finished, and women in cotton mills are 
free from the impositions which obtain in the linen 
mills of Belfast, where handkerchiefs and other 
portable goods are given out to the tired workers to 
finish in their own homes. Mr. John Burns has 
pointed out, in Committee, that women have actually 
displaced men in proportion as their labour has been 
protected by factory legislation. 

So much for general considerations. Now let us 
see What Mr. Asquith’s bill proposes to do for the 
relief of women’s labour. It would bring laundries 
under the Factory Acts; it would diminish overtime, 
abolishing it altogether for young persons; it would 
forbid work to be taken home by women who have 
been employed in the factory both before and after 
the dinner hour ; and it would give the Home Secre- 
tary a power to forbid the employment of certain 
classes of persons in trades certified as dangerous or 
unhealthy which might very possibly be used in 
restricting the labour of women. There is little 
difference of opinion now as to the desirability 
of bringing laundries under the Factory Acts; the 
only wonder is that it was not done long ago. 
Overtime, which means 14 hours a day, is at present 
allowed in certain industries for 5 days in one week, 
and 48, or in some cases 96, in one year. The Bill 
proposes to restrict the allowance to 3 days in a 
week and 30 or 60 in a year. It is difficult to quarrel 
with such a restriction when we remember that in 
the trades concerned longer hours are already 
allowed than in textile factories, and that those 
connected with wearing apparel are often carried 
on in low, ill-ventilated rooms, reeking with the 
fumes of gas-irons. Again, the permission to work 
legal overtime renders it easy to add illegal over- 
time, and young women are often turned out into 
the streets for a long walk home at midnight, 
or even later. Factory inspectors have spoken out 
strongly on the subject, going so far as to recom- 
mend the entire abolition of overtime, except in the 
case of perishable goods. The clause forbidding 
work to be taken home from the factory after a full 
day’s work is no less reasonable. It has been said 
that this clause and that which makes the employer 
responsible (though only to a limited extent)‘ for 
the sanitary condition of the places to which work 
is given out will discourage home-work.  Per- 
haps it will, in some degree, by making it less 
easy to carry it on in unsuitable houses, and 
during the unsuitable hours of evening; but that 
will be a distinct benefit, for the present condition 
of home-work is wretched in the extreme. It will 
probably have the effect also of stirring up slum 
landlords, who may find tenants for insanitary pre- 
mises less easy to obtain. Lastly, there is the 
possible interference with women's work in “dan- 
gerous”’ trades. Here the threatened loss of cheap 
labourers would probably stimulate the employers 
to adopt some of the innocuous methods of manu- 
facture which have already been discovered, and 
to devise new ones. Fortunately there are only 
some 600 or 700 women engaged in the lead industry, 
so the effects of restriction, or even the exclusion 
of women's labour, could not at worst be very 
serious. 





M. HUYSMANS’ CONVERSION. 


\ ANY years ago, M. Zola, surrounded by a little 
4! band of youthful and ambitious disciples, was 
wont to indicate one from among their number for 
whom he prophesied in the future a literary great- 
ness far above that of his companions. As J. K. 
Huysmans, the object of this prophetic utterance, 
had at that time produced nothing which, to the 
public, gave evidence of the dawning of unusual 
literary ability, the judgment of the Master concern- 
ing him was accepted by many as on a par with his 
determined refusal to express admiration for Guy 
de Maupassant, then at the height of his already 
evanescent fame, and both were attributed to the 
unaccountable eccentricities of genius. Long ere 
this, M. Huysmans has thrown off his allegiance to 
the creator of the Rougon-Macquart family, but 
none the less M. Zola must have rejoiced that his 
quondam disciple should have at length attained to 
universal recognition. For “ En Route,”* published 
this spring in Paris, has not only made M. Huysmans 
the hero of the literary sensation of the hour in the 
French capital, but it has added his name to the 
short list of those whose confessions are to be 
counted for all time amongst the most fascinat- 
ing and instructive of human documents. This 
nineteenth century, and pre-eminently French, St. 
Augustine has hitherto been a pessimist and an 
unbeliever; he has dabbled in Satanism, as may 
be seen in “ La-Bas,” published four year? ago; 
he has, on his own showing, drunk deeply of 
life, even at its most questionable sources, and 
now, at the age of forty, he repents of his 
past life, and turns again to the Catholic faith 
of his childhood. The _ p-ychological process 
of religious conversion in all its most intimate 
details is laid bare before the reader of “ En Route.” 
Few men—and perhaps no women, for poor pathetic 
Marie Bashkirtseff posed through most of the pages 
of her journal—possess this capacity for unflinching 
candour concerning themselves, for ruthlessly ex- 
posing their most secret emotions to the public gaze. 
It is a capacity which may well inspire repulsion in 
many, which would even seem to imply the absence 
of some moral sense; but because of the very rare 
combination of gifts which it requires, it will always 
be prized as affording unique opportunities to the 
students of our poor humanity. M. Huysmans pos- 
sesses to a supreme degree this capacity for squander- 
ing his soul on paper, for making copy out of his 
emotions, for gauging the idiosyncrasies of his 
own temperament. Nevertheless there is nothing 
theatrical in his attitude. Throughout the long 
recital of his temptations and his struggles he 
conveys subtly to the reader the pervading sense 
of the compelling force of the grace of God, the inde- 
finable something, the “ yet not I,” which irresistibly 
urges him forward on the path of reconciliation and 
renouncement. The conviction of his unimpeachable 
integrity, and of the reality of his sufferings, even 
where his emotions are described as attaining to an 
almost inconceivable acuteness, is borne in upon the 
reader at every page. Emphatically, M. Huysmans 
has diagnosed his own symptoms en artiste. 

There is no story——properly speaking, absolutely 
no vestige of a plot—in “En Route.” Evening visits 
to St. Sulpice and St. Sévérin, High Mass in a Bene- 
dictine chapel, the ceremony of the clothing of a 
novice, form the main incidents of the first part. 
The second is entirely devoted to the ten days’ 
retreat which Durtal—for M. Huysmans veils his 
identity under a thin disguise—makes at the 
Trappist monastery of Notre Dame de I'Atre. 
Here, in the midst of a torrent of temptations, 
he wrenches himself free from the toils of his 
previous life of dissipation and makes his sub- 
mission to the Church. Of the picture he draws 
of the Trappist life it is difficult to speak in suffi- 
ciently high praise. It is by far the most convincing 
portion of the book. The mystical beauty of this 


* “En Route.” By J . K. Huysmans. ( Paris: ‘Tresse and Stock.) 
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life of incessant prayer and labour and silence and 
reparation thrills the author to the inmost fibres 
of his being. There has always been a mystical 
strain in M. Huysmans’ writings, and it is to the 
fascination exercised over his mind by the mystical 
side of the Church's teaching, as much as to the 
almost hypnotic effect on his overwrought senses of 
her religious and musical services, that his conversion 
is due. Dogma, baldly stated, has no interest for 
him, but he flings himself with passionate enthu- 
siasm into the sumptuous liturgy of the Roman 
Church, analyses her hymns and chants with 
delicate insight, is raised to transports of indigna- 
tion over the fiddles and flummeries of modern 
ecclesiastical music, and is thrilled to the depths 
of his artistic soul by the plain-chant of the Bene- 
dictines. To the lover of Church music and the 
student of Church ritual, M. Huysmans’ pages of 
musical rhapsody provide delightful and suggestive 
reading. As Zola, in “Le Réve,” unfolds the whole 
pious philosophy of Church vestments, so his quon- 
dam disciple unravels all the hidden and symbolical 
meanings of the hymns and antiphons of the offices 
of the Church. He sees their counterpart in the 
colours of precious stones, in sapphire and topaz, in 
aquamarine and jacinth. He devotes, too, many 
pages to a rapid survey of the mystic writers of the 
Church, indicating with a touch their individual 
qualities ; but here he is palpably less at home in his 
subject; his treatment is necessarily superficial, and 
his long array of ecclesiastical names savours some- 
what of pedantry. 

In M. Huysmans’ pages there seem to us to emerge 
and take shape, in more tangible form, many of the 
floating religious tendencies, half Catholic, half 
mystical, which form a distinguishing note in the 
French literature of the day, tendencies which are 
responsible for Verlaine’s poems, for the Scripture 
dramas of recent Lenten seasons, for the eccentricities 
of Sar Peladan. Even Zola’s “ Lourdes,” which may 
some day come to be accepted by the votaries of the 
Pyrenean shrine as the most powerful plea ever 
penned in its defence, provides an indication of the 
same tendency. The most fashionable of society 
novelists are falling under its influence, and Bourget, 
in “ Cosmopolis,” plainly expresses his own sympathy 
with the diatribes of the ultramontane Montfanon 
against the rottenness of irreligious society. To 
Max Nordau M. Huysmans’ conversion will appear as 
but one more self-evident symptom of the moral 
degeneracy that an ignorant world mistakes for 
genius; by others it will be accepted as an indica- 
tion that the lowest depths of naturalism and the 
most aggressive bigotry of freethought have out- 
lived their day in Paris, and that the swing of the 
pendulum is now set in the contrary direction. 








THE BEGINNING OF THE CRICKETING YEAR, 





HE cricketing season, which opened quietly at 
the beginning of the, month, is now upon us in 

full vigour, and already gives promise of an interest- 
ing year. The sudden burst of summer weather, the 
return of Mr. Stoddart’s team flushed with Australian 
honours, the reappearance of many familiar veterans, 
with eyes undimmed and forces undiminished, and 
the advent of some little-known but redoubtable 
recruits have quickly raised the hopes of cricketers, 
and the past fortnight has been remarkable both for 
fine matches and for sensational scores. One of the 
most prominent features of the season hitherto has 
been the prowess shown by the recently promoted 
counties. Leicestershire, it is true, began poorly in 
their match against the M.C.C., but they amply 
redeemed their defeat at Lord’s by their unex- 
pected triumph over Surrey. Alike in batting, in 
bowling and in fielding, the Midland eleven out- 
played their rivals. The batting of Tomlin, who 














made 106 not out, and the destructive bowling of 
Woodcock, who took 6 wickets for 44 runs and 
completely baffled the famous Surrey bats, were 
supported by admirable play all round, and secured 
a plucky and well-deserved success. At the same 
time Warwickshire and Essex have gallantly won 
their spurs. The match between these counties at 
Birmingham last week, in which the Essex men 
opened their innings by scoring 350 for 5 wickets, 
and in which 25 wickets produced over 1,000 runs, 
was marked by big scoring on all sides. In Mr. G. F. 
Higgins the Essex eleven have gained a valuable 
recruit, and the bowling of Mr. Kortright, and the 
batting-power displayed during the last fortnight by 
Carpenter and Burns, ought to make them formidable 
rivals in the contest for the championship this year. 
On the other hand, Warwickshire have shown that 
they have a strong reserve of batting-power in Mr. 
Bainbridge and in the two Quaifes, while it is 
difficult to say whether Lilley, who has already done 
his county yeoman service, is more effective behind 
the wicket or in front. 

But the counties who have greater reputations to 
lose have not been behindhand in the race. York- 
shire has begun well with a decisive victory over a 
strong eleven of the M.C.C., due chiefly to the bowl- 
ing of Peel, backed as it was by good all-round 
play. Surrey opened the season inauspiciously 
with a somewhat discreditable defeat at the hands 
of Leicestershire. Five of the best bats of the 
champion county collapsed in the second innings for 
less than forty runs. No one but Mr. W. W. Read 
seemed able to stand up against the bowling, and 
the great audience at the Oval grew more and more 
astonished as Woodcock’s fast “ yorkers” carried 
stump after stump out of the ground. But this 
disastrous beginning has already been splendidly 
retrieved. The great score of 448 made this week 
by Surrey against Essex, and the splendid display 
of Abel and Holland, whose stand of two hours and 
three-quarters produced 256 runs, has again raised 
the hopes and prospects of the Surrey men, and 
shows their determination to keep the laurels they 
have won. Of the other southern counties Somerset 
has shown, in the match with Cambridge University, 
that Mr. L. C. H. Palairet and Mr. S. M. J. Woods 
are at least as formidable as ever, and that in 
Sloman and others the county has good material in 
reserve, while the fine fight made last week against 
the M.C.C. by Sussex proved to be in many ways the 
most interesting game of all. The high scoring of 
the M.C.C. eleven, to which Dr. Grace and Storer so 
materially contributed, left the Sussex eleven in 
their second innings with 404 runs to get to 
win. But the Sussex men played with all the 
greater vigour. They started badly over-night; 
but the magnificent hitting of Mr. Ranjitsinhji, and 
the plucky stand of Butt and Mr. Collins—who for 
the last wicket added no less than ninety-six runs— 
raised the score to nearly four hundred before they 
accepted their defeat. At the Universities we have 
had some very high scoring, too. The last of the 
illustrious family of Studd nearly scored his century 
in the Cambridge Seniors’ Match. The same Univer- 
sity has produced two formidable bowlers in Mr. C, 
E. M,. Wilson and Mr. W. W. Lowe. In their match 
with Somerset the Cambridge eleven, helped by Mr. 
F. Mitchell's brilliant innings of 191, ran up a score 
of nearly four hundred runs, while Oxford has 
shown that both among seniors and freshmen she 
has a remarkable number of good bats. If Oxford 
can only discover a bowler—and as yet that long- 
desired discovery has still to be made—she ought, 
with her large reserve of Old Blues, to render a good 
account of herself this year. 

But, after all, in cricket, as in other walks of 
life, personalities and personal achievements are apt 
to rouse most interest in us. The past fortnight has 
been remarkable for the high scores of individual 
cricketers and for the number of centuries obtained. 
Abel’s great innings of 217 in Surrey’s match against 
Essex this week ought, perhaps, to take precedence 
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of all others, as it places him among the very small 
and famous group of English cricketers who have 
scored 200 in a single innings in a first-class match. 
Hardly less remarkable, however, is the performance 
of the distinguished Cambridge graduate, who is at 
once a chief among the Sikhs and a prodigy on the 
English cricket-field, which so nearly won a victory 
for Sussex last week. In the match at Lord's 
Mr. Ranjitsinbji scored in his two innings respec- 
tively 77 not out, and 150—the latter a brilliant 
display of hitting, which included two fives and 
twenty-four fours—and also took six wickets for 
109 runs. Mr. F. Mitchell's 191, again, scored this 
week for Cambridge University, is an achievement 
of which the greatest cricketers would be proud; 
and outshines even the 180 which Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods contributed in the same match to the other 
side, and the 106, not out, with which Tomlin 
helped so materially to win the signal victory 
gained by Leicestershire last week. The cen- 
turies made by Mr. G. F. Higgins for Essex, 
and by the young professional Holland for Surrey, 
have a special interest, because they are triumphs 
of comparatively unknown cricketers, and augur 
even greater things in future; while the three-figure 
scores made by Carpenter and Burns for Essex, by 
Lilley and Mr. Bainbridge for Warwickshire, and by 
Messrs. Morres and Boland in the Oxford Seniors’ 
match, bear testimony alike to the splendid con- 
dition of English cricket-fields and to the vigour of 
English cricket. There are many other scores of the 
past fortnight which one would like to dwell on, and 
still more to see made—scores which, if they have 
not touched the hundred, have failed less in merit 
than in luck—but one in particular is peculiarly 
welcome to every lover of the game. On the 
10th of May, when playing at Lord’s in the great 
match against Sussex, Dr. W. G. Grace secured the 
ninety-ninth century of his cricketing career. May 
he rapidly complete his century of centuries, and 
continue to play in first-class matches for at least 
another quarter of a century more ! 





ABOUT BEER. 





5 kar southern nations, Prince Bismarck is reported 
to have said on one occasion, are born with a 
pint of champagne inside them ; the northern 
nations have to putitin. This isa figurative saying, 
and, like all such, not to be taken too literally. The 
northern nations do not, as a rule, put champagne 
inside them ; perhaps they would if they could, but 
that is another matter. Instead, they put beer, and 
when beer is not found sufficiently potent, they put 
spirits. All through the past year, for instance, the 
British people consumed beer without flagging until 
the month of February, when they came with one 
mind to the conclusion that something more stimu- 
lating was required to do justice to the great frost. 
Then they had a temporary rush into rum, and 
disappointed both the brewers and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by consuming 400,000 barrels less 
than had been expected of them. Per contra, both 
in the Jubilee summer and in the dog days of 1893, 
they surpassed the wildest expectations that had 
been formed of their capacity, both in brewing 
circles and at Somerset House. 

But while it is clearly possible to lay down 
certain great generalisations about the connection 
between drinks and climate, there are certain local 
and temporary variations which are exceedingly 
puzzling to the student of beer. Some of these have 
been very curiously brought out in the discussion on 
that sixpence which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
still insists on getting out of the beer-barrel. First 
of all, it appears that from 1856 onwards the British 
public have been taking more and more sugar 
in their beer. The fact admits of no doubt. 





In 1856 the total amount of sugar used in brew- 
ing was only 1,790,000 Ibs.; in 1894 it was nearly 
246,000,000 lbs. Now this raises a most delicate 
problem in the philosophy of taste. There are 
two contending explanations. One is that the 
brewers put the sugar in because the public likes 
it; the other, that they use sugar as a cheap 
substitute for malt, being stimulated thereto by 
the wicked oppression of successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, who have compelled them to 
produce cheap. A third and very ingenious ex- 
planation combines and harmonises both views, 
It is that the brewers having, from motives of their 
own (mercenary or philanthropic), tentatively intro- 
duced sugar, gradually created a taste for the 
sugared beer to which they were obliged to respond 
by immensely increasing the proportion of sugar. 
Thus would beer be seen to comply with the great 
law of all artistic production which teaches us that 
a work of art creates the taste by which it is 
judged, and in response to which it is afterwards 
imitated or produced. 

However, since no two brewers agree as to the 
true explanation, it would be presumptuous for an 
outsider to be dogmatic. One thing, at any rate, is 
clear. Whether the brewers have induced the liking 
or whether it is a spontaneous taste, the public 
certainly like the sugar in their beer. With those 
hundreds of millions of pounds of sugar before us 
that conclusion is irresistible. Nor is it apparently 
an unhealthy liking, for though the advocates of 
barley will insist on calling the sugared beer “im- 
pure,” there is apparently no ground at all for that 
allegation, unless, indeed, everything is to be called 
“impure ” which has not the specific gravity and the 
intoxicating qualities of the “good old” ales. Sir 
William Harcourt is almost persuaded that there is 
no such thing as “impure beer.” “It is not disputed,” 
he tells us, “‘ that the brewers do not put deleterious 
articles into their beer ""—which is, perhaps, a hard 
saying for those who have sampled the brews of 
some localities. But sugar at all events is not the 
sinner unless the consumer be of a disposition to feel 
defrauded by receiving a lower specific gravity. Its 
popularity, on the contrary, should rejoice the heart 
of the temperance man, for it makes a lighter, more 
sparkling, and less alcoholic drink, resembling, 
perhaps, the small beer of the old times. We cannot 
domesticate the light-draught lager in this country. 
The British working man doesn’t like the taste, and 
he insists that it is thin. But the sugaring of the 
English beer is having the same effect, and may soon 
deprive our national beverage of its inglorious speci- 
ality as the stodgiest in Europe. 

For the purposes of beer Scotland doesn't count, 
but it is curious to learn that the Irishman won't 
have sugar, and that in Dublin they brew without it 
for home consumption. The Englishman, on the other 
hand, is resolute against water. For a certain short 
time last year, Sir William Harcourt tells us, the 
brewers, or some of them, thought to make up that 
sixpence by adding a little water. They were soon 
found out, and the experiment was dropped. Water, 
we imagine, spoils the colour, and the English 
beer-drinker is very particular about the colour. 
Meanwhile, a horrid story comes from the country- 
side. Barley is falling, and the farmers “ are being 
driven to suicide” by the substitution of sugar. 
“ That sixpence,” they declare, is taken out of them, 
We confess we shrink from discussing that subject. 
There is not an economist who appears to have a 
coherent idea upon the destination of that sixpence. 
The public, the publican, the brewer, and the farmer 
all claim the honour of paying it, and the farmers’ 
claim is not, we think, by any means the best made out. 
At all events, the sugar movement has been going on 
continuously since 1856, and not even Mr. Chaplin 
himself could set it back in the interests of the 
farmers. Besides, a very reasonable amount of malt 
is still used, and likely always to be used, in brewing. 
However, a country campaign in favour of the “ good 
old ale” would be by no means a novelty; indeed, 
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as we read Mr. Quilter’'s speech about the 
“high specific gravity” and the “real staff” (or 
was it the real “stuff"?—the readings vary) we 
seemed to hear an echo of a very old controversy 


indeed. Our modern temperance people bave no 
doubt forgotten it, but one hundred years ago all 
the fervour on the subject of strong drinks went 
out in denunciation of tea and in praise of beer. 
Hardly anything that the most earnest temperance 
reformer has said about beer surpasses in vehemence 
of language what Young and Eden and Cobbett 
found to say against the “ villainous China con- 
coction.” The tea-habit, they declared, was fatal 
to character and fatal to thrift, and in the disuse 
of honest ale they found a most pregnant hint of 
the decay of manners. Cobbett, in particular, be- 
wailed the old days when every cottage brewed its 
own beer. The statistics of the time do not, it is 
true, tell us much of this alarming disuse of ale, 
for the records which we have of tbe labourers’ 
allowances point to a capacity which, in these 
degenerate days, appears by no means to merit 
disparagement. But it is the way of the agri- 
culturist always to be despondent about the present. 
We have one little theory of our own about that 
sixpence, and who pays it, which we should like to 
put forward very timidly, before we quit this 
fascinating subject. May it not be taken out of the 
public, at least partly, in froth? The modern- 
sugared beer, they say, is particularly sparkling 
and effervescing, which, of course, would help. 
In Lancashire they speak of the “short pull” and 
the “ Jong pull.” The meaner kind of publican gives 
you a “short pull” when you ask for a glass of beer, 
and lets the froth fill it up. A generous man gives a 
“long pull,” and fills up to the brim with good 
liquor. Is it not possible that, as the public won't 
take water, something rather less than a long pull 
would serve to recoup that sixpence on the barrel ? 


THE OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


— ee —- 


{IGNOR TAMAGNO, who, on the opening night 
kK of the Royal Italian Opers, undertook his own 
original part of Otello, is an interesting specimen 
of the robust Italian tenor, with much talent for 
declamation and a certain taste for song. He is 
not, like so many tenors, an immature baritone. 
He is the happy possessor of a fine natural chest 
voice, which be knows how to use. He is tal). of 
manly build, and fairly intelligent; so that it can 
searcely have been in allusion to him that an 
envious baritone once remarked: “ When God has 
created a perfect fool He says to him,‘ You shall 
be a tenor.’"’ Signor Tamagno may be -aid to have 
been born a tenor as a man is sometimes born a 
poet. Nothing in the way of tenor music comes 
amiss to him; and in the beautiful love-duet which 
closes the first act of O/ello he is as tender as in 
the murder scene he is passionate. On the whole, 
however, he is more sucéessful in dramatic music 
than in music of a purely lyrical kind. In the final 
scene of CUfello, where the entry of the intending 
murderer is so significantly announced by an 
agitated rifornello for the double-basses, he is 
genuinely tragic. Other tenors may equal him ino 
other portions of the opera— in the before-mentioned 
love-duet, for example. But in the scene of Des- 
demona’s death and of Otello’s despair he is quite 
incomparable. 

On Wednesday night Signor Tamagno appeared 
as John of Leyden in Le Prophéte. He had never in 
England assumed this character before. Never, 


indeed, until Wednesday night had he played any 
part in this country except that of Otello. It may 
at once be said that Signor Tamagno’s success in his 
new impersonation is unequivocal; and he was as 
powerfully aided by Miss Giulia Ravogli in the 








character of Fidés as he had previously been by 
Madame Albani in that of Desdemona. Tamagno him- 
self, however, is at the Royal Italian Opera the success 
of the moment. When at La Scala and, afterwards, 
at our own Lyceum Theatre, he sang the part of 
Otello, he had at once the advantage and the dis- 
advantage of having Maurel for his associate in the 
character of Iago. Maurel, if he could not out-sing 
him, completely out-acted him. The subtle-minded 
French baritone showed the same superiority, artis- 
tically and intellectually, over the full-voiced ordi- 
narily intelligent tenor, that Iago himself, in the 
play, shows over Otello. Tamagno is in a different 
position at the Royal Italian Opera, where Signor 
Pessina (the Falstaff of Verdi's latest opera) shows 
himself a good Iago, but not sufficiently good to 
disturb the repose of Otello, when at night he sleeps 
on his well-earned operatic laurels. 

The directors of the Imperial Institute have 
engaged the celebrated Strauss orchestra from 
Vienna, whose lively, expressive—now sentimental, 
now piquant—playing should form one of the main 
attractions of the present already very much over- 
crowded musical season. The orchestra is under 
the charge of Herr Eduard Strauss, the third of the 
dynasty—the same who visited England and directed 
performances at one of the South Kensington 
Exhibitions eight or ten years ago. Johann I. was 
in London, and gave concerts at the Hanover Square 
Rooms some fifty or sixty years ago. He seems also 
to have taken his orchestra to balls, public or private, 
perhaps both ; for Heine, writing about the year 1844, 
says that though the English professed the greatest 
admiration for Strauss’s waltzes they never, when they 
danced to them, could manage to keep in time. Heine, 
however, just then hated the English; and it is 
quite probable that they did not waltz nearly so 
well then as they do now. Among the most artistic 
waltzes composed by Johann I. (who began his reign 
nearly seventy years ago) may be mentioned the 
“Somnambulist” and the “Sophie,” though there 
are other singularly tuneful ones which attained 
even greater popularity. 

Eduard I., who succeeds Johann IT., who succeeded 
Johann I, is better known by his name than by his 
works, though he also is a composer. Several charm- 
ing waltzes from his pen were performed, indeed, on 
Saturday last at the Institute, when the Strauss 
orchestra gave two performances—one in the after- 
noon to invited guests, the other in the evening to 
the general public. 

When, soon after the peace of 1815, the German 
waltz was introduced into England, that eminent 
moralist, the admirable author of “ Don Juan,” at- 
tacked it in a vigorous poem, but without saying to 
what particular music the shocking +tep was danced ; 
and the founder of the Strauss family was, appar- 
ently, the first professional composer of dance music 
whose waltzes became known throughout Europe. 
Schubert with his “ Soirées de Vienne" would seem to 
have anticipated Strauss. No composer ever wrote 
a more beautiful, more poetical waltz than Weber's 
“Invitation to the Dance.” It is quite modern, too, 
in character, which is more than can be said of the 
often beautiful, but generally somewhat elephantine, 
waltzes of Beethoven. Schubert and Weber were, in- 
deed, theonly predecessors of Johann Strauss the elder, 
in the matter of waltz writing. But they did so 
little in that line, while Strauss did so much, that 
the latter must really be looked upon as the creator 
of the modern waltz. Hecalled into existence, more- 
over, a host of other waltz-composers—Labitzky, 
Tonner, Gungl—all established at Vienna. Donizetti 
might almost be reckoned among his followers ; for 
the ball scene in Don Pasquale contains a brilliant 
imitation of a Strauss waltz. 

The Strauss orchestra plays at the Institute not 
only waltzes but polkas; a style never cultivated 
by great masters, or, at least, by no master greater 
than Raff, the composer of “ La Polka de la Reine,” 
—unless, indeed, it be Flotow, whose Martha has been 
described as “a polka in four acts.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES.” 

r one of the papers on theatrical topics—always 

thoughtful and earnest papers, if occasionally 
a little perfervid and “robustious” papers—which 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has just collected for re- 
publication under the title “The Renascence of the 
English Drama,” he considers the stage as a teacher 
of the truths and wisdom of life. ‘The drama,” he 
says, “by its nature is the most flexible, the most 
humane and large-hearted teacher. Consider the 
magnificent humanity and tolerance and wide sym- 
pathy of the drama! With how large and kindly an 
eye it can afford to look on human littleness and 
human transgression! It is not constrained to damn 
anybody.” After reading this passage I think I 
begin to understand why I do not like Mr. Jones's 
new play at the St. James's, bearing the singular 
title: The Triumph of the Philistines, And how Mr. 
Jorgan preserved the morals of Market Pewbury 
under very trying circumstances. I think I dislike 
it precisely because I cannot find in it any trace of 
humanity and tolerance and wide sympathy and the 
large and kindly eye. I think it is narrow, violent, 
and—puisque “ philistine” y a—philistine. For my 
part, I would never have used this last word if Mr. 
Jones had not insisted upon it. To me it is a word 
like “ suburban ""—to which Mr. Jones, in another of 
his collected papers, very spiritedly takes exception 
—or like “ smug,” familiar in the mouths of under- 
graduates. Like these, it seems to me a boomerang 
epithet, one that recoils upon the speaker, indicating 
rather his own superciliousness than any quality in 
the thing to which it is applied. When Matthew 
Arnold introduced the word—Matthew Arnold who, 
it appears, admired Mr. Jones's earlier plays (why 
not ?), and whom Mr. Jones quotes with reverence 
(again why not?) in the papers already mentioned— 
it was fresh, luminous, and for a time served a really 
useful purpose. And when Mr. Jones was writing 
his earlier plays and the earlier among the papers 
which he now reprints, “Down with the _ philis- 
tines!” was still a good battle-cry. But the battle- 
ground has been a little shifted since then, I think. 
Of late we have come to see, I think, that the 
deadliest enemies of art are not outside in 
Philistia but within the gates. Philistinism, no 
doubt, is still a force—and will be till the crack 
of doom, I should say—but in representing that 
force on the stage Mr. Jones, it seems to me, 
has not represented it according to its true nature 
and direction. He has viewed it, not with a large 
and kindly eye, but with the myopic vision of an 
anti-philistine partisan. Now that view—you will 
not suspect me of attempting a paltry paradox—is, 
of course, a philistine view. It is philistine, for in- 
stance, to regard the whole town council of Market 
Pewbury as variants of one ugly type. One man has 
a drab complexion with black speckles all over it, 
loud, vulgar manners and laugh. Another is a little, 
sniffing, rasping man, with mean irregular features 
badly arranged round a formidable, bent, broken, red 
beak of a nose. A third is large, flabby, sleepy, with 
no neck to speak of. A fourth is a meek, mangy, 
smirking little man. It is philistine to give all these 
people ugly names—Jorgan, Pote, Blagg, Modlin, 
Skewett, Wapes. It is philistine to speak of their 
propaganda as “anti-vaccination, anti-vivisection, 
anti-national-defence, anti-gambling, anti-drinking, 
anti-eating, anti-smoking, anti-this, anti-that, anti- 
the-other, anti-enjoy-yourself-or-let-anybody-else- 
enjoy-himself-in-any-possible-way.” Philistine, too, 
the nature-fetishism of “let every man do exactly 
what he pleases, I say; because when he’s doing 
what he pleases he’s doing what Nature tells 
him to do, and that must be right. Why should 
I set myself up to be wiser than Nature?” In 
transcribing both these quotations I make allow- 
ance, of course, for the humorous exaggeration of the 
speaker, Sir Valentine Fellowes, Mr. Jones’s debonair 
young anti-philistine; but it is fair, I think, to 





assume that they are only exaggerations of Mr. 
Jones’s own views. Philistine, again, the idea of 
the Continent as the native home of “ sweetness and 
light” or else of monkey-tricks, underlying such a 
passage as this, “ After having spent so much of his 
life abroad, you can’t imagine what a difficulty I have 
in persuading him that what it is quite proper to do 
in France and Italy, it is quite improper to do in 
England,” and as this, * odd sly little French tricks 
of gesture and grimace.” Philistine, once more, the 
declaration of Mr. Jones’s young artist that “love 
and religion must never be more than playthings to 
the artist, or he’s done for.” 

I know that I must appear rather ill-mannered 
in thus retorting upon Mr. Jones with his own epi- 
thet; but “ you’re another,” if a rude, is sometimes 
an unavoidable form of argument. You see, the 
word “philistine” is double-edged, and Mr. Jones 
should really have been a little more cautious in 
using it. But I have a more serious complaint 
against his treatment of the philistines as being 
itself philistine. That is an error of taste, of tact, 
of proportion. But his play, as a study of philistin- 
ism, is vitiated by a worse error than that—an error 
of deliberate misrepresentation. You see what the 
subject of the play is. It is announced in the title. 
Philistinism, represented by Jorgan, boot manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, of Market Pewbury, is to 
triumph over sweetness and light, the life according 
to Nature, represented by Sir Valentine Fellowes, a 
local aristocrat of foreign upbringing. “ He [Jorgan] 
will beat you, Val,” says Lady Beauboys, Sir Valen- 
tine’s aunt; “ you're fighting the strongest force in 
English life—that black, bitter, stubborn Puritan- 
ism that you'll never change, my dear boy, till 
you've changed the climate of the country and 
the very bone and marrow of our English race. 
Jorgan will beat you, Val.” Now this, taken 
with the title, announces a play showing some 
typical struggle between the forces of “ philis- 
tinism” and “art,” or, if you like, of narrow 
Puritan prejudice and the “ free life.” A fine play 
might be—more than one fine play already has 
been—written on this theme. But, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Jones has not touched it. For how does 
his philistine “triumph”? Not by virtue of his 
philistinism, not by anything inherent in it, typical 
of it. He triumphs by a common plot which would 
bring him within the reach of the law of conspiracy 
—a plot to involve Sir Valentine in a scandal with 
a “hussy” of whom he is in reality the guilty 
accomplice. A “ philistine” might, of course, concoct 
such a plot, but so might a “barbarian” or the 
proud possessor of the “artist temperament.” The 
action of the play, in short, is not the action of 
philistinism as philistinism. Unfortunately that is 
the action which the professed subject of the play 
demanded. We look for a struggle of ideas, for two 
great forces of human—or, as Mr. Jones would 
prefer to put it apparently, of English—life, brought 
to the grapple; we find a common stage intrigue. 

I willingly concede that the intrigue is amusing. 
The pas de fascination scenes between the little 
French “hussy "—a noxious little animal, a comic 
variant of M. Damas’ béte, capitally played by Miss 
Juliette Nesville—and Jorgan (Mr. Waring), whom 
she hypnotises, and Sir Valentine (Mr. Alexander), 
whom she entraps, are distinctly and enormously 
amusing. But that concession, I fear, will not suffice 
for Mr. Jones. For he has been at some pains to 
show in his collected papers—reference to them is 
again forced on me (and they contain many excellent 
things; read them by all means)—that the drama 
has a higher aim than mere “amusement.” It 
should give not only “amusement-pleasure” but 
“art-pleasure.” Now, in The Triumph of the 
Philistines, Mr. Jones only gives us the inferior 
pleasure. We miss this higher pleasure because he 
has not given us a true study of philistinism; has 
not, in the consecrated phrase of his master, seen the 
thing as it really is. In fine he has, for the nonce, 
shut his large and kindly eye. But he will open it 
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again, I am confident; and I promise him that, 
whatever I may think of his next play, I will not 
call it “philistine.” I will erase the word from my 
lexicon. A. B. W. 


OF BOHEMIANS, 


—_-oo——- 


NHEY are epoken of usually as an extinct species, 
whose fossil remains are occasionally lighted 
upon by antiquarians, and take the form of drinking 
vessels, two-pronged forks with bone handles, and 
pipes. The Bohemians appear to have died ont 
about twenty-five years back; though I have heard 
it said that one night in Piccadilly, a few months 
ago, a strange looking man in a rusty velveteen coat, 
with his hair and beard matted, stood outside a 
literary club for some time, and then fell down in 
a fit. At the hospital he recovered consciousness 
enough to say quite distinctly, “There's too much 
respectability now even in an academic pot-house ;” 
and then he died. This, I have no doubt, was the 
last of the Bohemians, killed by our boasted civilisa- 
tion, just as the noble red man is extinguished by 
the stove-pipe hat and the fire-water of the pale 
faces. As far as I can understand, the habits of the 
Bohemian were nocturnal. He was wont to come 
out of Covent Garden, as Mr. Irving related to the 
members of the Savage Club, “at the witching 
hour when the vegetables were coming in.” The 
Bohemian drank beer from the purling tap. In 
Maupassant’s “ Boule de Suif” there is a toper who 
passes his life in proclaiming the affinity between 
“le Pale Ale et la Révolution.” For the Bohemian, 
I imagine, the affinity of beer with literature and the 
drama needed no proclamation. It was one of the 
elementary facts of nature. To lay down the pen 
and take up the tankard was a process which 
belonged to what the man of science would call the 
reflex action of genius. It was automatic, like the 
motion of the stars, the inclination of a flower 
towards the sun, and all the great, beautiful, and 
simple operations of natural law. 

The visitor to Fleet Street is always taken to see 
an old haunt of the Bohemian, preserved pretty 
much in its original state, with sanded floor and 
partitioned benches. Here you have some inkling of 
the literary mastodon’s appetite from a traditional 
dish, a savoury pudding, of which the Bohemian 
consumed huge quantities. It is quite as succulent 
as the leg of mutton which Lucy, you remember, was 
bidden to get ready at three :— 


“ And when it has served for the master, 
*T will amply suffice for the maid ; 
Meanwhile, I will smoke my canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade.” 


By all accounts, the maid had very little of the 
pudding when the Bohemian had done with it. 
Personally, I cannot say it is to my taste, though 
I have eaten it in a purely scientific spirit, to recon- 
struct the Bohemian from the gravy, just as Cuvier 
reconstructed the ichthyosaurus from a single bone. 
I have tippled my ale in the shade of Wine Office 
Court, and rubbed my shoes on the sanded floor, in 
the spirit of antiquarian zeal. Now and then I dine 
there with some kindred souls, under the presiding 
eye of a humorous Philistine with a mellow voice ; 
and we smoke “ churchwardens,” and do ali that 
may become the disinterested student to revive the 
atmosphere, the sentiments, the personality of the 
old stock who took their ease in their inn. So far 
as I am concerned, it is a most disquieting masquer- 
ade; for to take in tobacco at the pores, after a 
meal that ends with cheese, toasted in what I believe 
to be its native tin, provokes unseemly combat 
between an imagination which bravely conjures up 
the primeval Bohemian and a constitution which 
denotes a sicklier generation. Through the clouds 
of canaster I fancy there looms the heroic form of 





Fred Bayham, who smites his chest and cries, 
“ Manly, sir, manly!” then takes a pull at the con- 
tiguous pewter, and departs anon for some scene of 
fashionable gaiety at the other end of the town, 
where he will disport himself in a shirt borrowed 
from the Reverend Charles Honeyman. Oh, immortal 
F. B., if you could only appear to us in good sooth, 
and tell us the secret of Bohemian vigour in these 
stifling fumes, which to you were as the salt breeze 
to the buoyant mariner! 

Of course, we comfort ourselves with the reflection 
that since the Deluge—an event which, to the best 
of my knowledge of historical records, was contem- 
poraneous with the advent of the Penny Press—we 
have outgrown the habits of the antediluvian Bohe- 
mian. You read grave discourses on the increasing 
refinement of manners; and, indeed, it may be 
admitted that, instead of hobnobbing at the “ Owl’s 
Roost” or the “Cider Cellars,” the descendants of 
the Bohemian are seen eating ices at the Academy 
soirée. Young men who write audacious novels and 
verse that desolates our hearths and homes would 
be grievously disturbed by a speck of dust on a 
faultless frock-coat. A novelist who has often done 
battle with the arbiters of old-fashioned decorum is 
scrupulous in his attendances at afternoon teas. 
Possibly the ichthyosaurus, if he could revisit the 
glimpses cf the social moon, would remark that the 
outside of the cup and platter is more fastidiously 
burnished than it was in his day. He might add 
that he saw still more point than of yore in the 
cynical quatrain which a French writer bequeathed 
to the altruists :— 


“Si vous étes dans la détresse, 
O mes amis, cachez-le bien, 
Car homme est bon et s’intéresse 
A ceux qui n’ont besoin de rien!” 


At all events, we should find him singularly 
conservative, this Bohemian, who is often described 
as if he stood for all that was revolutionary in 
manners and conduct. If we could resuscitate him 
now in the club smoking-room, where he would not 
be allowed to puff his canaster from a pipe, and 
where his innocent call for a pot of porter would 
give a Norman arch to the eyebrow of the waiter, 
his views of life might strike many auditors as prim. 
He, in his turn, would be surprised by the im- 
personal attitude which we moderns adopt towards 
the problems of the universe. Neutrality in these 
high matters is now the stamp of breeding; and the 
Bohemian, accustomed probably to rich utterance on 
all that pertains to the state of man, would discover 
that the monologue is a discarded form of social 
intercourse. 

This raises the horrid suspicion that, had the 
pariah in velveteen coat found access to the club in 
Piccadilly, he would not have fallen down in a fit, 
but would have been exalted by the contemplation 
of his own superior virtue. A rugged simplicity 
sustained on ale,a belief in old canons of art and 
morals, enforced by copious rhetoric and the 
strongest tobacco, might confound the most decorous 
Laodicean amongst us. I believe that if the Bohe- 
mian were suddenly reincarnated, I should blush for 
the aimless conventionality of my existence. “Sir,” 
I should say to him, “I perceive the wrong which 
we have done you. Too much has been written 
about the superficial aspects of your life—the junket- 
ting at unearthly hours, the disregard of duties 
prescribed to the citizen by the State, the 
indifference to a respectable standard of dress, the 
occasional lapses—pray excuse my freedom—from 
strict sobriety. But little heed is paid now to your 
really fine appreciation of abstract principles. In 
the writings of a man of genius who became famous 
since your day there is a soldier of fortune who 
describes most happily and persuasively the essential 
need of faith in good, strong, simple dogmas, and 
the comparative unimportance of conventional 
observances. I recognise in you a shining example 
of this great truth. Our life is more artificial than 
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yours was, our code of decorum more rigorous; yet 
who can say we are better in act or aspiration? I 
have striven to do justice to your memory by 
breathing the air you breathed. I have sought wisdom 
from the sanded floor, and joy from the purling 
tap. Frankly, I detest them both, and the canaster 
nearly asphyxiated me. But if you, O most maligned 
Bohemian, you, who might be the legitimate Ma- 
hatma of an incredulous age, bid me to persevere, 
I shall obey!” And he would reply: “My boy, 
these are the words of sense, though we used to put 
the truth more bluntly at the Owl’s Roost. Trust 
me, the old Bohemians were a jolly sight better than 
your Decadent, who has a clean shirt every day, and 
drinks some diabolical potion out of crystal. And I 
don’t think we were any worse than your superfine 
lecturer in leading articles on our deplorable mis- 
behaviour. In this wretched hole you call a club, I 
don’t see how any man can slap his chest and be 
manly ; but you must make the best of it. Thank 
you! I will take another pint; and I don’t blame 
you for smuggling me away in a corner out of sight 
of Jeames. What? He's an M.P.! Well, at the 
Owl’s Roost there was no mistaking a member for 
the potboy! Here’s your health, and more power 
to your philosophy!” 

Down the street there is a club where beer and 
bread and cheese are free, by virtue of a tradition 
which is the very transcendentalism of Bohemia. If 
I ever get elected there, it may be easier to lead the 
simple life! 








THE SCHEME OF REFORM FOR ARMENIA. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 10th, 1895. 


UNDERSTAND that the scheme of reforms 

agreed upon by the English, French, and Russian 
Ambassadors has been adopted without serious 
modification by the three Powers, and is now to be 
presented to the Sultan. 

Considered abstractly, it is not satisfactory to me, 
nor will it satisfy the hopes of the Armenians. I 
think now, as I have thought all along, that the thing 
to be desired was an Armenian autonomous province 
under a Christian ruler; but I have feared from the 
first that this solution was unattainable. If England 
could have acted alone, this would have been 
demanded and secured. It would have been good 
for England as well as for the Armenians. There 
was a possibility that public opinion in Russia might 
be aroused by the Sassoun massacres, so that she 
would consent to something of this kind, and upon 
this possibility rested all our hopes of such an 
arrangement. In this we have been disappointed. 
The sufferings of the Armenians have excited but 
little attention either in Russia or anywhere on the 
Continent. The Governments have shown more 
interest in the question than the Press. 

I am satisfied that it was impossible for England 
to act independently. Russia and France would 
not have remained neutral. They would have 
opposed the action of England, and either Russia 
would have at once occupied Armenia or the two 
Powers would have supported the Sultan. If the 
simple neutrality of England in the Japan question 
roused such a storm of indignation in France and 
Russia, it is plain that any attempt of England to 
dispose of Armenia without the consent of Russia 
would have been regarded as a gross insult, and, 
perhaps, as a casus belli. It cannot be denied that 
Russia and France have a right to a voice on 
any question relating to Turkey, and Eng- 
land was bound to respect that right. We 
may be sure that if they had refused to act with 
England nothing would have been done. In fact, 
Russia and France have acted in good faith with 
England thus far, and have agreed upon a scheme 
which, though not all that we could desire, is far 





more comprehensive than either of those Powers 
was at first inclined to favour. As far as I can 
learn, the real feeling of the Russian Government is 
this—and it is expressed, as nearly as I can recall 
them, in the words of a distinguished Russian 
diplomatist :—* There is no use in trying to reform 
Turkey or improve the condition of the Christians 
under Turkish rulee We have tried this often 
enough already, and always failed. The only hope 
for Armenia is in annexation to Russia, and in due 
time this will come. We are not ready for it just 
now ; and, as England is anxious to try it, we are 
willing to do what we can to ameliorate the condition 
of the Christians there.” 

Such being the position of England and the 
feeling of Russia, I think that the Armenians have 
reason to be thankful that they have got so much, 
and I hope that they will now direct their energies 
and their influence to securing the execution of this 
scheme. I believe that France and Russia will unite 
with England in forcing the Sultan to accept it; 
but, after it has been accepted, there are certain 
vital points in it which will need to be carefully 
guarded. 

There is to be an Imperial Commissioner to carry 
out the reforms in six vilayets; but the scheme does 
not say whether he is to be a Turk or a Christian, a 
native or a foreigner—only that he must be approved 
by the three Powers. Everything depends on the 
choice of this man. I cannot think of any Armenian 
who has the administrative experience and ability 
to fill this position ; so the choice will lie between a 
Turk and a foreigner. I do not hesitate to say 
that, if the right man could be found, a Turk 
would be more desirable than any foreigner who 
would be likely to accept the position, unless 
possibly one of the German generals now in the 
Turkish service might be accepted by the Powers. 
No Englishman, Russian, or Frenchman would be 
accepted, I suppose. Whether there is an available 
Mohammedan—Turk, Circassian, or Albanian—I am 
not prepared to say. The present Ministers of the 
Interior and of Indirect Contributions and Marshal 
Raouf Pacha have been mentioned. Either one of 
them, if he could be really freed from palace control, 
might perhaps fill the place. A Mohammedan Com- 
missioner of the right stamp would manage the 
Kurds and Mohammedans and the Turkish officials 
far more effectively than any Christian or foreigner, 
and would dare to do things which they would not. 
He would also be more trusted and less hampered 
by the officials here. There used to be men of this 
stamp, but they are rare now. An old Turk said to 
me the other day : “ There used to be men who would 
not lie even for money, but they do not exist now.” 

Another vital point is the constitution of the 
mixed Commission at Constantinople for the over- 
sight of the affairs of the Armenians and other 
Christians. Half the members are to be Christians, 
If the right men are appointed on this Commission, 
and it has power to act freely, not only to listen to 
the complaints of the chiefs of the communities and 
the Ambassadors, but to redress the wrongs com- 
plained of, it may become an important and efficient 
means of reform. But great care will be needed in 
the choice of the members and in securing freedom 
of action. It will be more difficult to secure this for 
this Commission than for the Imperial Commissioner, 
who will be at a distance from the palace. 

Finally, the appointment of Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls at the chief towns of each vilayet, with 
authority to oversee the carrying out of the scheme 
of reform, is of the first importance, and great care 
should be taken to send good men—men both of 
character and ability. The foreign control must 
depend chiefly upon them and upon the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople, and if anything is to be accom- 
plished this control must be vigorous and unceasing. 
It will be no child's play, and my fears for the future 
do not concern the scheme itself—which is better 
than we could have reasonably expected—but rather 
the zeal of the three Powers in controlling the 
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execution of it. If I knew that the present Sultan 
would reign another ten years I should be half ready 
to sympathise with the Armenians here, who have 
been waiting and hoping for months in intense 
anxiety, but without the power of doing anything 
for themselves, and who have realised more and 
more fully the difficulties to be overcome, as they 
have asked themselves what the Powers could do for 
them, until now they are ready to say in despair, 
“It is of no use, nothing will be done. Let us humbly 
beg the Czar to wait no longer, but annex all our 
country at once.” 

But the present Sultan may not reign ten years 
longer; the Powers may be patient and zealous in 
earrying out this scheme. Annexation to Russia 
would not reach half the Armenians in Turkey. It 
is not twenty years yet since the Armenian Question 
was first heard of in Europe. It is not time to 
despair. It is atime to take courage and make the 
best of what has been gained. It is no small thing 
that three great nations are demanding justice for a 
people that has been in bondage for centuries, with 
no one to say a word in their behalf. This is not 
the end, but the beginning of the intervention. 
It is certainly not “ practical politics” just now for 
the Armenians or their friends to waste their 
energies in attacking or criticising the scheme of 
reform which bas been adopted by the Powers, but 
rather to insist that this scheme be made effective, 
that the Turks be made to accept it, and after 
having accepted it to carry it out. This is the 
serious and important part of the plan. It may 
mean at least a display of physical force. It is 
certain to mean constant oversight and pressure for 
years. It may mean that the burden will fall 
chiefly on England, and it is in this line that the 
Government needs to be supported by enlightened 
public opinion. The public ought to understand 
that to retreat now, to take a refusal from the 
Sultan or to allow him to nullify this scheme, would 
be dishonour and humiliation for all the Powers, but 
most of all for England, which has taken the lead 
in making these demands. 








AN ENTHUSIASM. 


—=GOS= —— 


HERE is a spot in Renfrewshire, as charming in 

a simple unassuming way as many in more 
desert regions, although it is hemmed in on both 
sides by the uncouth tents of industry. On one side 
Glasgow's chimneys may be guessed at and Paisley's 
are plain to be seen, while Port Glasgow on the 
other side is nearer but happily invisible. It can 
be reached from the city after a leisurely break- 
fast. When the railway fails, there is still a mile 
or two of a road that lifts from the low-lying 
vale of the towns, through rolling fields—*“ the land's 
swelling bosom "-——up almost to the height of hills. 
The land is high enough to have a burn of its own, 
which rumples bravely through its wooded glen, till, 
venturing a dash across the open, it is caught by 
the cunning miller and harnessed to his mill-wheel. 
The dam is built on the véry “briest o’ the brae,” 
and here is the spot, here is the desirable place. 
The willing body sinks down amid the long grass 
that grows on the banks, and the senses are 
awakened to receive, and the soul lives. Of all man- 
made things the miller's dam is the most grateful. 
Nature adopts it, and in time it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of her brood. The water 
eats into and undoes the rigid line of the spade, the 
grasses grow in luxuriant tufts where they fringe 
the side, mosses cling to the stones, and the uncertain 
reeds add their own indefiniteness to the outline. 
These same reeds amount to an army over on the 
far side and come marching down to the middle of 
the pond, thousands abreast. There hides the water- 


hen as in a wild wood, and under the water lurk the | 


leviathans of that deep. 





For there are fishes here. In the glen the 
burn holds trout fully a finger-length in size, as 
may be seen when’ the sun shines by the naked 
eye; and in the dam they are larger still, so that, 
God willing, one may catch four ounces at a single 
bite. 

But, indeed, it is best to come in the disguise of a 
fisherman. If it is used no further, the rod is an 
apology for the holiday. To come without one—as 
has happened—is to risk a regret that may embitter 
many days. Perhaps the burn is in spate and 
rumbles a brown flood through the low stone bridge, 
and under the great willow another man is—it is the 
word—lifting out trout by the dozen. Or perhaps 
it is a sunny day, and the water a clouded amber: 
out skates the commissariat fly to the very centre, 
when, flop! its function is discharged and the wanton 
fish leap and show their bellies in the sun in the 
interval that stretches on to the next. And the 
whole dam is aboil. 

Such sights make sportsmen of those who have 
netted fish. The soul burns to acquire. Besides, 
the rod is the fashion of the place, as indispensable 
as one’s casing clothes. It must be, though one does 
not fish with it unless he strongly wishes. To have 
it is enough, to be ufrimque paratus, furnished with 
worm and fly. It is enough to know the fishes 
“stand within our danger” and that one “ could 
an one would”; and anything more is intemperance ; 
unless in rare moments, well spread over the hours 
of holiday, to cast the line into that lottery of brown 
water and await the ecstasy of a bite. <A bite! it is 
like love returned. And beyond that there is nothing, 
for who is there that desires the dead body of 
a fish ? 

To follow the pursuit of fishing with the purpose 
of capture is to engross oneself in it and remain blind 
to the other charms of the place. One cannot regard 
his line and at the same time watch the «ky, and the 
dam, and the fields, and the blazing highway that 
grumbles under its omnium gatherum procession of 
wheels and feet. 

It is ill manners to stare, even at Nature; and to 
see all these things, and really to see them, one must 
lie on one’s back among the grasses, and open all the 
senses to receive them —drink them in at many 
mouths. 

That sky has always a cloud, sometimes only a 
shred of white adrift under the great dome of blue; 
but oftener it is the amorphous and black, bellying 
cloud of rain, or it is a tumbled waterway of silvery 
masses aud purple and rose, a magic sea for the 
fortunate prince and his golden sails. The child of 
a prosaic age sighs to be voyager also on that sea, 
whose beauty is in the unsubstantial substance of it, 
its idle motions, the almost insufferable glory of its 
colours, the ceaseless transformation working within 
it, at once the scorn and pride of form. Fancy, the 
gallant bark, haply can plough tbat sea, and still 
calls at the ports of men; and if one only steps 
aboard, nor fairy prince nor anyone may fare nearer 
heaven. 

But the trees soon drag us down, home again to 
the ground. The trees’ mystery is not less, but they 
are nearer, more familiar, kindlier. Their roots have 
a sure clutch of the soil: there is heard an indrawn 
sound in the tops as if the leaves were breathing ; 
the fibre of wood responds to the touch. And 
down the hill, the workers are in the fields. Some- 
times they call to each other with a shrill, clear 
note. The sun draws up the odour of damp grass. 
They rise up to him lying there, those offerings of 
Nature, in their due succession—with the smoke of 
incense is filled the nostrils of the god! The sur- 
face of the dam, seen from its own level, is a 
glare of white; but beneath are shades of brown, 
deepening by descending depths. Surface and deeps 
melt into one another, and can scarcely be caught 
apart, as if they were servants only towards the 
marvel of the whole. Through the eyes, the water 
calls to all the man to revel iu it, to toss that colour 
to the sun. 
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But the flowers, the yellows and reds and whites, 
nod above the lax head, and one digs himself all the 
deeper in the ground. A breeze stirs through the 
grasses—that staple breath of the world, gentle and 
ceaseless, outblown from the steady lungs of the sea, 
and by this rich with travel over a thousand fields. 
The hum of insects and the brattle of the stream fill 
the ears, and the chance whirr of wings. A cool 
leaf touches the cheek, of a green that cries to 
be tasted. No eyelid is moved. Round spins the 
world! ... 

A boy comes up from the fields, carrying a great 
creaking can, which had gone down to the workers 
filled with spring water touched with meal—a drink 
which austerely satisfies. To hold him in a brief, 
laconic converse, is to the soul’s benefit. He is an 
honest-faced boy, with his heart already won “ by 
the might of horses—the might of young horses”; 
and he knows of two, behind which, if cautious 
Phoebus, his father, only allowed, he would willingly 
direct the plough for evermore. He passes leisurely 
from the range of the senses, his whistle long a shrill 
solo, loth to sink into the general chorus. And as 
leisurely other things enter it. Indoors, in the houses 
beyond the bridge, the board is being laid with a 
cheerful clatter of dishes, or a woman comes to her 
doorstep and calls the children from their play in 
the burn. A cart appears above the furthest shoulder 
of the road, and passes beyond in the solemn march 
of time. 

It is the sacrament of the stomach, perhaps, 
which one is called to next. The pocket luncheon is 
produced and is diminished in the slowrelish of hours; 
and afterwards the pipe is lit and the breath of the 
rare herb mounts to the brain. Meanwhile, all 
nature comes and sits in the ear, crooning a 
song. ... 

One wakeus with the breeze playing cooler and 
stronger. Shadow incumbers the dam, and the sun 
slants down its beams almost a-level with the fields. 
The holiday is nearly over, and at the thought desire 
returns most vigorously of all the times of the day 
to attain the weight of fish. For the next hour, it is 
man with his prey ! 

But afterwards, one willingly convenes with the 
loiterer on the bridge, who has been there the last 
half-hour, and with as good grace as may be one 
pays the toll of answer to his question. “ How 
many?” he asks, and one magnifies his fishes that 
were almost persuaded. Perhaps it is the parish 
minister, but most probably it is the other establish- 
ment of the law—the parish poacher; but both alike 
will smile, as better men. 

The poacher is a man to hear; for his talk is of 
destruction, and, to the present theme, he has dipped 
red hands of murder in the burn, and in the dam, 
ay, and in that sacrosanct pool on the law above, 
where, he wishes to be believed, swim a day's food 
for a household in a single economy. His is a wrath- 
ful mind, and will not understand a law, clearly not 
made in his interest; and of the fulfillers of the law, 
his thoughts are malediction—* The bleeding nobs!” 
he says. 

One has a curious pleasure from the poacher. 
Sport rises from slaughter, and from sport, he that 
makes his tackle his excuse; and so, one may quaintly 
see in the poacher, his true and lineal grandfather 
of the wons. But like aged grandfather, he repeats 
himself, and, unlike him, he is very profane; and as 
one gladly welcomed him, one parts with him as 
gladly, he the richer by many hooks and a chaw- 
length of tobacco. 

The day draws in to evening and if one desires 
leisure for a draught of ale before his train, it is high 
time “for the fisher to rise and go.” There is a 
public-house a mile on the road, which keeps good 
beer, and has an old woman to serve it who is a 
delight both to see and to hear; and to one calloused 
with the city gibberish her Scottish speech dirls at 
the heart. It isa glad escape from many hours of 
the sun into that scantily furnished room, with its 
cool, stone floor, and its small windows permitting of 





much shade ; and when the cool liquor gleams in the 
glass, the day’s graces are complete. 

And now is the turn of the long neglected, the 
blind sense. All day the much enduring body has 
paid its tribute to the sun, and the mouth has been 
mocked with tepid water from the burn. The first 
glass feels to the palate like a breath of richer air, 
and one is filled throughout, with keenness in the 
brain, and rest in the limbs, and a dancing gaiety in 
the eye. The chance fragments which Nature has 
tossed to the several senses, in a wayward inconse- 
quence of worth and time, gather themselves together 
and unite, beer the compeller. Slowly mounts the 
departing day into the heaven of memory. 


HvuGu BEVERIDGE. 








TWO FOLK-SONGS, 


I.—Tue SoLpIER (Roumanian).* 


H! never tree was so bereft 
But to its boughs a leaf or twain 
Would cling and weep, not Winter's theft, 
But that obscurer, harder pain, 
To fall when green days come again. 


I watched him sleep by the furrow, 
The first that dropped in the fight. 

His grave they would dig to-morrow, 
But the bugle called them to-night. 


They bore him back to the trees there, 
By his undigged grave, content 

To lie at his cool, dead ease there 
And hear how the battle went. 


The battle went by the village ; 

And back through the night were borne 
Faint cries of murder, and pillage, 

And fire in the standing corn. 


But when they came on the morrow 
They talked not over their task, 

While he listened there by the furrow, 
And his dead lips could not ask— 


“ How went the battle, my brothers?” 
But that will he never know, 
For his mouth the red earth smothers, 
And they shoulder their spades and go. 


Yet he cannot sleep thereunder, 
But ever must toss and turn— 
“ How went the battle, I wonder?” 
And that he will never learn. 


Ah! never tree is so bereft 
But to the branch a leaf or twain 
Will cling and weep, not Winter's theft, 
But that fore-known, forlorner pain, 
To fall when green days come again. 


Il.—Tue MARINE. (Poitevin.) 


The bold marine comes from the war, 
All so kind: 
The bold marine comes from the war, 
So kind: 
With a raggety coat and a worn-out shoe— 
“ Now, poor marine, say whence come you, 
All so kind ?” 


* Paraphrased from ‘‘ The Bard of the Dimbovitza.”” By Carmen 
Sylva and Alma Strettel. First Series. (London : Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 
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I travel from the war, madame, 
All so kind: 
I travel from the war, madame, 
So kind. 
For a glass of wine and a bowl of whey 
Tis I will sing you a ballad gay, 
All so kind. 


The bold marine he sips his whey, 
All so kind: 
He sips and sings his ballad gay, 
So kind: 
But the dame she turneth against the wall, 
For to wipe her tears that fall and fall, 
All so kind. 


What aileth you at my song, madame, 
All so kind ; 
I hope that I sing no wrong, madame, 
So kind: 
Or grieve you now that a beggar should dine 
On a bowl of whey and the good white wine, 
All so kind ? 


* It ails me not at your ballad gay, 
All so kind: 
It ails me not at the wine and whey, 
So kind ; 
But it ails me sore at the voice and eyes 
Of a good man long in Paradise, 
All so kind.” 


Ye have fair children five, madame, 
All so kind: 
Ye have fair children five, madame, 
So kind: 
Your good man left you children three, 
Whence come these twain for company, 
All so kind ? 


“ A letter came from the war, marine, 
All so kind: 
A letter came from the war, marine, 
So kind: 
For a while I wept for the good man dead, 
But another good man in a while I wed, 
All so kind.” 


The bold marine he drained his glass, 

All so kind: 
The bold marine set down his glass, 

So kind: 
He said no word, though her tears they flowed ; 
But back to his regiment took the road, 

All so kind. 

Q. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Or AFRICA. IN FICTION. 


{OME years ago, if I remember right, Mr. Walter 
Besant, while offering some well-meant hints 
and instructions to intending novelists—they were 
very excellent, no doubt, but did any novelist or 
other writer who ever came to anything ever 
profit much by such hints?—advised them, among 
other things, never on any account to lay the scene 
of a story in Africa. The advice from one point 
of view was no doubt wholesome enough. Mr. 
Rider Haggard was then in the fall flush of his 
popularity, and all those youthful aspirants who are 
like-to break the hearts and whiten the hair of 
patient editors straightway imagined that to ensure 
immediate success it was quite sufficient to borrow 
their mise-en-sctne from that wonderful continent 
which is always supposed to be producing something 
new. There be some—whether their taste be good or 








bad, we are not inquiring here—who cannot stand 
Mr. Haggard pure and unadulterated ; what shall we 
say, then, of second-hand Rider Haggard, diluted 
with Smith or Jones? Therefore, Mr. Besant’s ad- 
vice—addressed, as it was, to persons who pre- 
sumably had no first-hand knowledge of Africa— 
was good and sound. If his perpetual insistence 
that you must “describe only what you have seen,” 
and his assumption that none of his audience ever 
could have seen anything but British middle-class 
domestic interiors, and mild afternoon teas and 
tennis-parties, were occasionally a little irritating to 
the unregenerate mind—what then? People with 
any genuine imaginative faculty don’t as a rule join 
correspondence classes in order to learn how to 
write ; and the people who do join such classes, and 
benefit thereby, may profitably digest the advice 
above given. There may be a kind of literary 
photography, which can be learnt, as Mr. Besant 
seems to think, by people of average capacity and 
education in a series of lessons, if only they will 
write hard enough and practise diligently between 
times. That is not a question to be discussed just 
now, and in the meantime—yes .. . this is a di- 
gression! ... 


But, while we admit the soundness of Mr. Besant’s 
maxim, having regard to the, circumstances under 
which it was enunciated, we can by no means admit 
the right of Mr. Rider Haggard or any one else to 
copyright a whole continent—and that the most 
mysterious and fascinating of all continents, ever 
since Hanno and his galleys turned back in awe from 
the glare of the grass-fires on the Peak of Cameroons. 
Perhaps the mystery is now pretty well dispelled, 
but the fascination remains, and will remain. It is 
a curious thing, that same fascination—those who 
have ever felt it, or are capable of feeling it, don’t 
need it explained to them—those on whom the special 
bacillus, whatever it may be, n'a pas de prise, would 
never understand, though you tried to explain till 
the end of time. It is said that men who have once 
plunged into the heart of that wilderness—however 
home-sick they may be at the time—are always 
drawn by an irresistible longing to return sooner or 
later, and cither lay their bones there, or come back 
once more and carry that vague aching at their 
hearts till they die. It is generally thought 
that the mere fact of contact is enough — 
the having looked on the witch face to face. But I 
am not quite sure. I think it quite possible that 
bacillus-proof individuals may go to Africa and stay 
there for periods of time, and come back unscathed. 
But, as a rule, the man who goes thither of his own 
free will—I mean the real Africa, the Africa of the 
explorers (North, South, East, or West), not Kimber- 
ley, or any of the places of which Kimberley may 
stand as type—really goes because the poison is 
already in his blood, and he is drawn he knows not 
how, though there may be some ostensible purpose 
or excuse of money-making. And even those who 
go from mere force of circumstances, as the struggle 
for existence drives them—to whom Zanzibar and 
Mozambique, Tanganyika and Katanga, Senegal and 
Timbuctoo are but as other names on the map and 
nothing more—even they may be attacked by the 
bacillus in time. We know no better name for the 
disease than “African fever,’ which, after all, is 
liable to misapprehension. The Greeks knew better ; 
they called it vuduorn ia. 


Surely, in such a continent as this, there is plenty 
of room, so to speak, for tellers of tales to cut and 
come again, and not get in one another's way— 
whether or not they satisfy the strictest require- 
ments of “ local colour” in fiction, by haviog looked 
on mountains and lakes with their bodily eyes, 
fought with warrior chiefs, shot lions, been operated 
on for snake-bite or arrow-poison, and gauged the 
depth of pombe-pots. For there may be those who, 
having, as already stated, that disturbance-breeding 
bacillus in their blood, make Africa into a private 
dream-world of their own. They read every book 
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they can lay hands on—from Ibn Batuta to Captain 
Lugard—that can tell them anything about it, 
and so assimilate them all—that bacillus again !— 
that they seem to themselves and others to have 
lived and not read them. Did not Charles Kingsley 
write “ Westward Ho” before he had ever set foot 
on the other side of the Atlantic? And how does it 
compare with “ At Last” ? 


Mr. Rider Haggard himself deals with two 
entirely different Africas—the one is more or less 
a dream-world, and contains the kingdoms of Kor, 
Kukuanaland, and Zu-Vendis, and various prodigies 
—among others, a sun and moon which behave (if we 
may trust Mr. Allan Quatermain) in a manner 
utterly unlike any celestial bodies known to us. 
Well-—dream-worlds are perfectly legitimate, and, I 
suppose, entirely subjective, ic. if they satisfy the 
dreamer himself, no other person has any business 
to quarrel with them, always provided that he be not 
compelled to wander therein against his will, and then 
be expected to praise them. But the other region, 
where our feet are more or less on firm ground—that 
of Jess, and Jantje, and Ernest Kershaw, and 
Mazooku—of whom we may read with enjoymént if 
we do not stop to pick holes in the author's theories 
of life—or his politics—which last .... But here 
we are getting on dangerous ground. Only one 
cannot help wondering why a man who knew the 
African native well enough—and sympathetically 
enough—to give us Mazooku (whom, we own, we like 
rather better than Umslopogaas—perhaps because 
it is less wonderful) should have gone out of his way 
to misrepresent Cetshwayo. This, however, by 
the way; it scarcely belongs to the domain of pure 
literature. 


Then—Olive Schreiner. The Africa she describes 
affects one with an unmistakable sense of reality, 
though some of the incidents may have come out 
of youthful dreams rather than life, and some of 
the characters may be crude, fantastic nightmares, 
like the recollections which haunt us of those who 
have been unjust or cruel to usin childhood. For 
most readers the interest will lie in the handling 
of intellectual conflicts, of spiritual problems—in 
that wonderful picture of the development of a 
child’s mind, sandwiched inartistically enough into 
the middle of the story (scarcely an organic part 
of it, and yet belonging to it in a way)—in that 
fearless wrestling with what people call the 
“woman question,’ of the perplexities which 
many a young girl, just awakening to a mental 
and spiritual life of her own, has blindly and 
ignorantly felt, without being able to give them 
voice. The background is secondary to all this, 
but, without it, Waldo and Lyndall and the rest 
would not have been quite the same. Environment 
is not everything, but it does make a difference. 
Those vast, gaunt solitudes make one’s thoughts 
reach out after the Infinite, and make it more diffi- 
cult not to face the stern realities of things which 
are not seen. And the dreams that come there, 
though they may be like in substance, cannot take 
the same shape as the dreams that come in the 
dusky pine-forest or in rocky caverns by the sea- 
shore. 


But this is somewhat from the purpose. What 
I wanted to remark is that— faisant abstraction de 
ces deux-la (not that one could couple them together 
otherwise than by the accidental resemblance—so 
far as it goes—of subject)—there yet remains a large 
slice of the Dark Continent “as good as new” for 
purposes of fiction. Of course, I don’t count those 
writers who merely seize on it as the conveniently 
vague stage for a number of more or less crude 
and impossible adventures, or those famous 
travellers and explorers who, when resting on 
their laurels, have indited “books for boys.” 
Perhaps Africa is too huge and crude and primitive 
to lend herself easily to the shaping imagination. 
People who know her face to face—who have 
wrestled with Nature in those grim solitudes, and 





perchance been thrown—who have lived amidst the 
horrors of Arab slave raids, and had no power to do 
anything—who have seen with their own eyes men’s 
heads set on poles outside a chief's gateway—and 
women—well, say with their hands cut off at the 
wrist, as the mildest . . . . these are so penetrated 
with the grim reality of things, that they feel the 
introducing of them into fiction to be a kind of 
impertinence, a sort of playing with life and 
death. And the story-teller who should make 
men hold their breath—even grim Scotch pioneers 
in flannel shirts and grey felt hats—and own 
that fiction is something more than play, 
has not yet arisen. It seems strange, considering 
the existence of that peculiar fascination above 
alluded to, that while India has had Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Africa has bad none. But she bas hardly 
had time—even to develop a white one. And, we 
must remember, the complex of nationalities we call 
India had a grey old civilisation and a literature 
or literatures of her own, while our fathers were 
running about in much the same costume as the 
Angoni of to-day (only less comfortably, considering 
the climate); and perhaps the African race—those 
dark-skinned, soft-voiced children of old Earth, 
whose yeu. d'émail (as Pierre Loti calls them) seem 
to look at you out of prehistoric eyes—only carent 
vate sacro because they are ripening to grow one for 
themselves in the fulness of time. They have no 
past. As they were in the days of the Pharaohs, so 
they are now. Arabs and others may have planted 
part of a past on their shores and passed away: 
theirs is the future. 


These are speculations, and I believe that a ten- 
dency to theorise, more or less extravagant, is one of 
the symptoms of that fever above alluded to; so let 
me come back to more everyday matters. I have 
seen some magazine stories (some of them, I think, 
in Blackwood) rendering fairly well the plain prose 
of life in a West Coast factory—the sort of place 
elsewhere called a store or trading-station. They 
were signed “J. Lander.” (There were two Cornish- 
men of that name who once upon a time explored the 
Niger. I don’t know if they left any descendants; 
if so, this may be a case of hereditary African fever, 
whichisalso known to occur,as I should haveremarked 
above). Then there was Winwood Reade. He seems to 
be pretty well forgotten now, but he was notable in 
his way, and I had a good deal to say about him; 
but it strikes me he would take up a cauwserie all by 
himself. But I think no one can read the “ African 
Sketch-Book ” without being struck by two things— 
first, that he must have been a genuine predestined 
African; that he had not only thoroughly assimilated 
what, for want of a better name I must call the 
“ African spirit,” but possessed, in a rare degree, the 
power of conveying it in words; secondly, that he 
would have made his mark as a story-teller but for 
that impalpable something which makes a man just 
miss being a genius. Perhaps all he wanted was 
more practice in the mechanical part of the craft, 
which he might have had if he had lived longer, 
Who knows? 


Mr. F. W. Boyle, of “Camp Notes,” is another 
writer who, without exactly possessing the true 
story-teller’s gift, has managed to tell some very 
impressive yarns, and knows how to depict what he 
has seen with marvellous vividness, above all that 
surf-beaten, unwholesome West Coast, with the 
Shadow of Death continually brooding over it, with 
its blood-stained despotisms and their golden hoards. 
And in some ways akin to both of them is Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, though so far as I know he has only 
adventured once into fiction, and the “ History of a 
Slave” is perhaps, if one may use the metaphor, 
rather a photograph than a composition. But 
politics have now pretty well robbed the Muse of 
this son of hers. Properly I was only thinking of 
English fiction at the outset of this paper, but, 
having once alluded to Pierre Loti, one cannot wind 
up without a reference to the “ Roman d’un Spahi,” 
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which sets Senegal before you graphically enough, 
but is a disappointing book after all. It is less 
a story than a set of very scrappy impressionist 
pictures, or rather “ bits,” and a very great deal of 
it consists simply of points de suspension. 





A. W. 
REVIEWS. 
JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS OF A Lirr. By William 


O'Connor Morris. London: George Allen. 


COUNTY-COURT judgeship, especially in Ire- 
land, has some justification as a form of endow- 
ment for research, and Mr. O'Connor Morris is one of 
those who have taken their position in the right spirit. 
He has not confined himself within the narrow 
confines of the common law, but has wandered 
garrulously and pleasantly over the wider fields 
of military history, journalism, and politics. If he 
has an exaggerated sense of self-importance, we must 
attribute it to his occasionally occupying the seat of 
justice: if he lacks concentration, we may put it 
down to the superabundance of the intervals of 
leisure. He evidently takes his political opinions 
very seriously, as most Irishmen do; but we assure 
him that he makes a mistake. Those of his opinions 
which are peculiar are merely impracticable under 
the system of Union to which he is devoted. He 
wants to have the Irish rents fixed “once and for 
all,” and to have family charges cut down—aspi- 
rations with which most landlords would agree with 
him while prices are still falling. He has various 
benevolent notions about education which would 
startle his friends in Belfast, and he discusses, among 
the memories and thoughts of his life, the Parnell 
Commission, with which he seems to have had 
nothing whatever to do beyond having contributed 
to the Times some ten years before. Some Liberal 
reviewers have grown indignant at Mr. Morris's 
politics: we are only sorry for him. His proper 
sphere is gossip, and he can gossip very pleasantly. 
It is a great misfortune that he should have padded 
his gossip with so many second-rate leading articles. 
Mr. Morris has some hereditary justification for 
being a Unionist, for he is himself a happy blend 
between Celt and Saxon. His father came of a 
Protestant trading stock, who bought land during 
the last century, and sent the son—in their laborious 
West Britonism—to Winchester and Christ Church. 
The only Oxford anecdote about Mr. Morris, senior, 
which seems to have made an impression on the 
family is that his tutor asked him “if Waterford 
was not somewhere in Ulster.” After two more 
generations of Union, the present writer remembers 
that the head of his college asked him whether an 
Ulster county, in which no less a place than Belfast 
is partly situated, was not in Munster. In each case 
a well-deserved rebuff was administered by the 
teacher of Imperial race to a young man who 
supposed that Mr. Pitt had made Ireland part of 
a United Kingdom. Mr. Morris, senior, married a 
lady who claimed to be the heiress of the O'Connors 
of Offaly, who had been for centuries the terror of 
the Pale. Of his mother's family our author is 
with reason proud, for they were the equals of the 
Geraldines, and when the Tadors wiped them out 
in the Irish midlands, became distinguished in France 
and Spain. The heir of the head of the family 
who died at Aughrim, borrowed £100 from a local 
attorney, went to England, conformed to Protestant- 
ism, and made a fortune at the English Bar. There- 
with he purchased a large part of Tunbridge Wells, 
but, craving for the land of his fathers, sold his 
English property and bought a large estate in 
King’s County and Roscommon. He and his suc- 
cessors were looked up to by the peasantry, and 
seem to have retained a kindly feeling for the old 
faith, to which tradition Judge O'Connor Morris 





has also been true. This ancestry gave our author 
a certain historic feeling which is not without its 
uses in life, for it makes a man feel equipped by 
birth for high situation. When he was a little boy 
at Brighton, the Princess Augusta picked him up on 
the Parade, and invited him to Queen Adelaide’s 
party at the Pavilion. Meet did this memory appear 
to the son of the O’Connors of Offaly, until he read 
in the Greville memoirs that the Queen had a kind 
of craze to assemble “ the children of the riff-raff of 
Brighton” to gatherings at the Pavilion at night. 
He was sent to school at Epsom—to a private school 
of thirty boys—five-sixths of them Irish. Such are 
the heroic efforts which the Irish gentry make to 
give their children an English accent. He won a 
scholarship at Oriel, had the future Bishop Fraser 
for his tutor, and got a second in Greats. Fraser 
told him his style was “turgid” and “ Celtic,” and 
that he would be “ just fit to write for the Edinburgh 
Review and the Times.” Is Printing House Square, 
then, among the Celtic fringes? The famine in 
Ireland seems to have prevented Mr. Morris from 
making full use of his time at Oxford; but he 
carried away a kindly recollection of it, even though 
“the long and beautiful lines of villas, built happily 
on the medieval type, which run out from the verge 
of the city, were then fields or common market 
gardens.” Mr. Morris is just the man to give us a 
prose idyl of Norham Gardens and the Banbury 
Road. 

Of the famine he gives us just one reminiscence 
which is worth noting, but it is perhaps the best in 
the book. Miss Edgworth was staying in 1847 near 
his home in King’s County. “The fatalism of the 
economists,” she remarked, “ will never do in a great 
trial like this; and she read a letter from Lord 
John Russell, complimentary and courteous, but 
refusing to listen to certain projects of relief. “ He 
is true,” she wittily said, “to the motto of his house ; 
but Che sara sara is the faith of the infidel.” It is 
only fair to say that both during and after the 
famine Mr. Morris seems to have tried to do his 
duty as a landlord, according to his lights and his 
opportunities, and he boasts that his rents have not 
been lowered by the Land Courts. One notes with 
pleasure his frequent admissions that great prices 
were paid for tenant-right even in the southern 
provinces before the Acts of 1870 and 1881. This 
fact, which landlord advocates conveniently forget, 
completely upsets their theory that the relation of 
Irish landlord and tenant was, like that in England, 
purely contractual. Here is one passage (p. 226), 
giving the impression which he formed as special 
commissioner for the Times before the Act of 1870. 
It is directly relevant in dealing with Clause 5 of 
Mr. Morley’s Bill. ‘“ Under the system of occupation 
which prevails in Ireland,” he says, ‘the improve- 
ments that are added to the land are, as a rule, 
made by the tenant, not, asin England, by the owner 
of the fee, and this is inevitable in a country mainly 
of small farms. The Devon Commission had dwelt 
much on this fact, the most distinctive feature of 
Irish farm tenure; but in the period that followed, 
the improvements made by the tenant class had been 
greater than ever, especially in the case of the 
smaller occupiers. Nor was this all. It had long 
been the custom to pay sums for the goodwill of 
farms; these had greatly augmented with the in- 
crease of wealth, and incoming tenants had thus, 
in fact, made purchases of their holdings in many 
thousand instances, and had virtually become part 
owners of them.” This, be it noted, is written of 
the state of things before 1870. 

After taking his Oxford degree Mr. Morris was 
called to the Irish bar, where he learnt some capital 
stories. He found time, during the intervals of his 
practice, to do a good deal of literary work, and 
gives a long list of magazines to which he has con- 
tributed. On the next page to this we read :— 
“One only of the editors of literature of this type 
has treated me with what I may call rudeness. He 
sent me curt lithographed refusals more than once, 
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in reply to communications proposing articles, and 
I need not say, I have ceased to trouble him. The 
object of this personage seems to be to obtain the 
names of ‘ people of quality’ for his review, and 
some of these contributions are despicable stuff.” In 
Ireland literary gifts are happily no disqualification 
for legal promotion, and Mr. Gladstone made 
Mr. O'Connor Morris a county-court judge. He 
has since differed from Mr. Gladstone. He has 
also differed from Von Moltke. There are some 
matters of fact as to which we venture to differ 
from our author. The Catholic confederates met at 
the Black Abbey, not in the Cathedral of Kilkenny. 
Lord Clanricarde, though he was our author’s cousin, 
was not a member of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet 
(p. 52). He afterwards gave the advantage of his 
co-operation to Lord Palmerston under circumstances 
of some peculiarity. In 1843, Mr. Morris tells us, he 
competed at Trinity for a scholarship, but was beaten 
by “Edward Freeman, a name familiar to all edu- 
cated men in Europe.” Now this is really a very 
funny case of misremembrance. Edward Freeman 
became a scholar of Trinity in 1841 and became a 
Fellow in 1845. Some less distinguished man must 
have beaten our author. It is comparatively unim- 
portant to remark that M. de Laveleye was a Belgian, 
not a Frenchman; that Mitchel}! was sent to the 
Bermudas and Van Diemen’s Land, not to Botany 
Bay; and that “ Nouveau riches squires” (p. 217) 
require an x. 

A USEFUL HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK,. 
Tue RevoLUTIONARY AND Napo.eontc Era, 1789-18135. 
By J. H. Rose, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press. 
Tuts book is one of a series of handbooks intended 
to explain the nature of existing political con- 
ditions by describing the historic causes which 
have brought them into being. Each handbook 
is to deal with a distinct period of European 
history, and to embody the results of the latest 
research. Taking this book as a type, and com- 
paring it with similar series which have issued from 
Oxford or under Oxford editorship, we should say 
that the Cambridge books will be less successful 
in explaining modern conditions, but more likely 
to guide the student in a detailed study of the 
epoch described. Mr. Rose is not ashamed to call 
himself on the title-page a University Extension 
lecturer, and the headings of {the chapters, such 
as “Napoleon and the Old Governments,” “ The 
Nationalist Reaction,” and “The Reconstruction of 
Europe,” suggest those little tricks which Uni- 
versity Extension lecturers learn from other plat- 
form speakers. So, too, with the catchy phrases he 
puts at the head of his chapters—such as this: 
“*Solon’s weak confidence threw Athens into fresh 
slavery, while the severity of Lycurgus founded the 
Republic of Sparta on an immovable basis.” We 
will be bound that those rather foolish words of the 
Committee of Public Safety have already done duty 

on many a syllabus. 

But passing from his headlines to his text we 
find Mr. Rose rather the careful student than the 
tricky populariser. We have seldom met a book of 
the size which contained more accurate facts, 
or more illuminating little extracts. Except that 
he leaves out the “de” in Bertrand-de-Molleville’s 
name—an error, in dealing with one who remained 
so staunch a Royalist—we have scarcely noticed a 
mistake of fact. But there is a certain over- 
readiness to accept the rather overstated generalisa- 
tions of M. Sorel in the first volume of his work on 
Europe and the French Revolution, as well as some 
of the quaint opinions as to individuals which mar 
Mr. Morse Stephens’ excellent book. And the account 
of the ecclesiastical side of the European revival, or 
reaction, is very insufficient. Mr. Rose hardly seems 
to realise that the Church made as mighty a revival 
when attacked by the Revolution as when it had 
been attacked by the Reformation. But, with its 
limitations, the book is a useful book, conscientiously 
put together. 


BIRDS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


Brrps, BEASTS, AND FISHES OF THE NORFOLK BROADLAND, 
By F. H. Emerson. London: David Nutt. 


THIs is an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the 
Broadland Birds, with a brief notice of its mammals, 
reptiles and fishes. The author claims to have 
studied his theme during “a period of eight years, at 
all seasons of the year, and at every hour of the day 
and night.” His book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs by a well-known collector, graphic in 
pose and grouping, and processed with plates of 
unusual clearness and sometimes of singular beauty. 
Mr. Emerson is not an ideal naturalist; he lacks the 
science of a Macgillivray, the scholarship of a Warde 
Fowler, the sesthetic tenderness of “ A Son of the 
Marshes.” He is arrogant; sneers at Bewick and 
Gould; thinks that Gilbert White is “overrated” ; 
that “poor Richard Jefferies did not know spring from 
summer”; settles opponents with the “ J have never 
seen it” argument in a style reminding us of Mrs. 
Elton’s bridal call on Emma Woodhouse. He is 
prurient; his sexual descriptions are often un- 
pleasantly minute, in one case grossly offensive. He 
is callous—with the callousness not so much of a 
sportsman as of a poulterer; his pages are incarna- 
dined with rapine of beak and claw, of net and gun; 
in his estimate of bird-character succulence plays an 
all-important part; graceful and melodious alike 
they set his pugging tooth on edge; the peewit is 
“a treat for a friand,” the water-hen and rail are 
as attractive in a curry or dumpling as on the 
Viilied lagoons ”’; the final cause of a blackbird is a pie ; 
the skylark (shades of Wordsworth and of Keats!) 
is “better killed to be served on toast.” These 
defects spoil the book as a literary achievement, 
but leave unimpaired both the beauty of its 
illustrations and its value as a reliable guide; the 
writer speaks that which he knows, and testifies 
that which he or his friends the fenmen have 
seen; his enthusiasm is not contagious enough to 
send visitors to the Broadland, but his accuracy 
and fulness will make his book indispensable to those 
who find themselves upon its waters. 

Of the hundred birds in Mr. Emerson’s list, one- 
sixth might have been omitted as in no respect 
peculiar to, or characteristic of, marshland. The 
robin, sparrow, rook, jackdaw, wren, and many 
more, are the same all England over. Outside the 
fens, again, are found the whitethroat, goldfinch, 
flycatcher, creeper ; the golden-crested wren builds 
in furze-bushes near the sea; the hawfinch, black- 
cap, spotted woodpecker, black crow, turtle-dove, 
quail, can hardly be called marshland birds at all. 
There remain the aquatic birds—swans, geese, 
ducks, grebes, coots, gulls; the predaceous birds— 
as owls and hawks; the reed birds—buntings, 
warblers, wagtails, tits. On all these Mr. Emerson 
has much to say, and in these chapters lies the 
value of the book. The swan, queen of water-birds, 
nests in great numbers on the Broads, the pairs at 
courting-time prettily fondling each other’s heads 
and necks, together building the high nests of 
green rushes, the hen laying and hatching the 
enormous eggs, six or seven sometimes in number, 
sinking her body in the water when alarmed to 
take the young cygnets on her back, and sailing off 
with them while her mate shows fight. Wild swans 
come across the North Sea in winter-time, to 
be slaughtered by the murderous fenmen, one of 
whom is recorded boastfully as having “killed 
six Bewick’s swans at one shoot of his mighty 
swivel gun.” Swans on the wing are a sight which 
no one will forget ; the strangers fly noiselessly, but 
the tame swans are known by the creaking of their 
wings. Mr. Emerson grows excited over the beauti- 
ful mallards as the juiciest and sweetest of table- 
birds; he views them purely as food for powder 
and for sauce, narrating without a touch of 
sympathy the pathetic efforts of a wounded bird 
to stanch her bleeding hurts by the down she 








plucks from her breast, and the determined suicide 
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of the young flappers, who, if winged, will drown 
themselves rather than be taken. We rejoice 
to see that within the last few weeks an order 
from the Home Secretary (under the Wild Birds’ 
Act) protects imperatively the eggs and grown 
birds of the whole kind both on Spurn Island 
and throughout the Broads. Not less common 
than the mallards are the pochards, with their sandy 
heads, and the teal, migrants mostly, and victimised 
by the decoy no less than by the gunner. The 
golden-eyed pochard is rare, as is the handsome 
garganey teal, with the shovelier and pintail ducks. 
The water-rail is believed to be friendly with the 
pheasant, and to warn him of the approach of 
danger ; while the coot hates the duck, chasing and 
killing the young ones which swim within its reach. 
On Christmas Eve is held an annual coot-shooting, a 
flotilla of some forty boats surrounding the birds 
and firing into their thick masses as they rise; and 
this from pure love of siaughter, since they are not 
good to eat. The water-hen leads the hardest life of 
all; men shoot them—their flesh, unlike the coot’s, 
being savoury and tender; buzzards pounce down 
to suck the eggs and truss the young; stoats chevy 
them, cats surprise them; and when the fluffy 
nestlings paddle out from their home retreat, a pair 
of cruel jaws will rise above the water, and a pike 
will carry down his prey. Curlews and whimbrels 
haunt the marshes, uttering their strange whistle, 
and playing in the air like boomerangs. Punctually 
to the day, come each year the brown-headed gulls ; 
a vast colony which fills the reed beds with rude 
nests and covers the water with white downy chicks, 
the old birds playing above them, or leaving them 
for the distant fields, to feed upon the wire-worms 
which the plough turns up. “The bittern’s hollow 
bill,’ as Wordsworth calls it, is to be heard only in 
the hardest weather; the murder of a stork or 
spoonbill forms a red-letter day in a marshman’s 
life; the heron, graceful and decorative beyond all 
fen birds, is slain ruthlessly by the natives, who 
connect Lim with a mysterious legend, unexplained 
by Mr. Emerson, that “old Frank Linfort stole the 
muck-fork.” Of the hawk tribes, the kestrel and 
sparrowhawk are common, the merlin scarce; the 
harriers, rare everywhere else, come and go each 
year, but the blood-money on their heads for the 
most part prevents their breeding, with the excep- 
tion of Montagu’s harrier, who builds a high raised 
nest, and lives on young rabbits, moorhens, and 
pilfered eggs. We have left the most bewitching 
birds till last—the birds that, as someone says, can 
be perused ; that flit about you, nesting and feeding, 
as you watch them year after year with an interest 
which never flags. Such are the warblers; sedge 
warblers first, who come with the swallow and the 
cuckoo, sounding their endless little three-note carol 
from the time when the nest is laid in the sallow bush 
upon the marsh, until late October, with its cold mists 
and banished insect life, drives them to the warmer 
south; grasshopper warblers, heard oftener than 
seen; the reed warbler, a later visitant than his 
brethren, weaving a wonderful nest of arundo- 
blooms, swansdown, and cotton-grass in the junction 
of three stont reeds, which it ties together with 
wiry bents of grass; the tiny willow wren, running 
up and down the saplings like a mouse, laying its 
pink-spotted eggs in a warm-roofed, oven-shaped 
nest, which it enters by a tiny hole; and, most 
curious of all, the bearded titmouse, or reed pheasant, 
the hen a plain brown bird, the cock bristling with 
black moustaches. In the thorn faggots by the 
fenman’s door, the hedge sparrow, or oisac as she is 
called in Gloucestershire—why, we should be glad to 
know—lays her bright-blue eggs, to be dispossessed 
most often by the lnbberly, greedy cuckoo-chick ; 
the black-eapped reed-bunting houses, with rail and 
bearded tit, in wet corners where the water gowan 
shines out in green and gold; the yellow wagtail 
builds a nest, as the beautiful specimen at South 
Kensington shows, so well concealed that you must 
tread on it in order to discover it; the blue titmouse, 














or pick-cheese, feeds upon the seed-vessels or 
“cheeses” of the tree-mallow. 

It would be well, perhaps, if the author had 
appended the scientific to the English, or East 
Anglian, names of his birds, for we are now and 
then uncertain of their identity. He might also 
have given a glossary of the queer local phrases— 
morfra, ollunt, rockstaff, crome, loke, carr, and the 
rest—which are seattered thickly through his pages. 
The type is clear and free from errors, unless the 
curious mistake of heterwe on p. 166 be due not to 
the author, but to the printer. His imitative de- 
scriptions of the bird-notes will be a valuable help 
to unfamiliar visitors ; his tail-pieces are as suggestive 
and as beautiful as the full-page plates. We re- 
commend the book as a desirable item in the equip- 
ment of wherry, punt, or yacht, to all who shall 
recreate themselves in the coming summer on the 
delightful waters of the Broads. 





DR. PASTOR ON THE PAPACY. 


GESCHICHTE DER PAPSTE SEIT DEM AUSGANG DES MiTt- 
TELALTERS. Von Ludwig Pastor. Zweiter Band. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau. 

Tre History OF THE PoprEs. FROM THER CLOSE OF THE 
Mrippie Aces. From the German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor. 
Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. 
Vols. UI. and IV. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 


Dr. Pastor's second volume—which forms the third 
and fourth volumes of the English translation—con- 
tains the history of three Popes: Pius IL, Paul IL, 
and Sixtus IV. This fresh instalment of the learned 
author’s great work is marked by the wealth of 
knowledge and the minute accuracy so signally 
displayed in the earlier portion of it already 
reviewed by us. The Pontiffs whose career Dr. 
Pastor now recounts are, in some respects, difficult 
subjects for a Catholic of the school to which he 
belongs. Aineas Sylvius, the best of the three, gave 
considerable scandal, even in his own not very 
straitlaced age, by the erotic writings of his 
youth, and by the Liberal Catholic writings (if we 
may use a modern phrase) of his early manhood. 
It is true that when Pope, under the title of Pius IL., 
he retracted these compositions. But he could not 
suppress them. They still remain, and may be read, 
by those who take interest in such matters, with 
scandal or amusement, as the case may be. Pietro 
Barbo, who as Paul II. succeeded Zneas Sylvius, 
although he assuredly does not deserve the obloquy 
heaped upon him by disappointed humanists, as 
assuredly can hardly be said to have exhibited many 
of the signs of an Apostle during his tenure of the 
Apostolic Chair. And Francesco delle Rovere, who 
came next, and took the name of Sixtus IV., if not 
guilty—as indeed we do not think he was—of the 
foul crimes laid to his charge by Infersura, cer- 
tainly plunged the Papacy into a depth of secularity 
not up to that time reached by it. A Roman 
Catholic writer of unsuspected orthodoxy has ob- 
served: “ What particularly distinguishes Pietro 
Barbo, Franceseo delle Rovere, Giambattista Cibo, 
and Roderigo Borgia, is not their immeasurable re- 
moteness from the ideal elevation of their great posi- 
tion, but their disregard, their inherent unconscious- 
ness of, the duties and responsibilities which the very 
theory of that position involves. In them the Vicar 
of Christ is merged in the Italian Prince, as deeply 
engaged as any of his neighbours in the bloodstained 
politics of the peninsula, as regardless of civic rights 
or chartered liberties: the object, to which their 
ecclesiastical administration is directed, and all the 
awful sanctities of their spirited primacy are prosti- 
tuted, the acquisition—no matter by what means— 
of territory tor themselves and for their worthless 
families.” These are strong words. To Sixtus IV., 
indeed, they fully apply ; but, perhaps, they are too 
strong as regards Paul II. Perhaps it is fairer to 
speak of this pontiff as Bishop Creighton has spoken : 
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“Later times dated from him the decline of the 
Papacy: it is more true to say that he saw the 
decline approaching and felt powerless to prevent it.” 

Dr. Pastor’s new volume kas naturally caused us 
to turn to the portion of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
work dealing with the same period ; and we must say 
that the comparison thus suggested tells much in 
favour of the Anglican prelate. Dr. Pastor, we 
believe, is never consciously unfair; but he writes, 
so to speak, in blinkers. He seeks to extenuate what 
he cannot excuse. He does not suppress facts, but 
he does try to soften their unpleasant aspect. This 
comes out especially in his treatment of Sixtus IV. 
The scandalous nepotism of that pontiff—* la plaie 
la plus honteuse de son régne,” Rio calls it — 
is watered down by Pastor into “ unfortunate 
attachment to his nephews,” “unhappy weak- 
ness” (“die ungliickselige Nepotenliebe, die unselige 
Schwiiche”). Nay, Pastor goes so far as to plead 
that some of the worst things associated with his 
memory are attributable either exclusively, or 
in great part, to Girolamo Riario. Assuredly this 
is a singular apology. If Sixtus IV. plunged into 
one war after another, and lavished all the resources 
of his temporal and spiritual authority for the 
advancement of Girolama Riario, and allowed that 
miscreant a free hand for his own advancement, 
what excuse is it to say that, after all, he was very 
fond of Girolamo? We must confess, the more we 
read Pastor the more we like Creighton. There is a 
breadth of view and statesmanlike judgment of men 
and things in the Anglican bishop of which we find 
small trace in the Teutonic professor. We may add 
that Dr. Creighton, in his large tolerance and 
scrupulous fairness, is often a more effective vindi- 
cator than Dr. Pastor of the Popes with which the 
two writers are concerned. Dr. Creighton frankly 
admits that the epoch with which he deals is “ one 
of the most ignoble in the history of the Papacy,” 
but adds: “It is scarcely fair to isolate the Popes 
from their surroundings and hold them up to ex- 
ceptional ignominy. Yet it is impossible to forget 
their high office and their lofty claims.” These 
words seem to us to express admirably the spirit in 
which any writer, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
should address himself to the history of this period. 
We may add, the great superiority of the English 
over the Austrian historian will be clearly seen if 
their accounts of Aineas Sylvius are compared. 
We know nothing more masterly in the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s volumes than the twenty pages—at 
the end of his second volume—in which he sums up 
the character of this Pontiff. 

So much may serve to indicate the judgment we 
are led to form of Dr. Pastor’s new volume. The 
translation edited by Father Antrobus appears to 
be by the same hand that translated the previous 
volume. It is not very badly done: it is not very 
well done. The chief fault that we have to find 
with it is that it is not close enough. The business 
of a translator is to translate: that is, to bring out 
the exact meaning of the original. Now in the 
translation before us the exact meaning is very 
often not brought out. There is hardly a page 
which does not supply an example of inexactness. 
To take the first instance that catches our eye. At 
page 97, Dr. Pastor writes (he is speaking of France 
and Germany): “Die Gleichgiiltigkeit mit welcher 
die beiden Hauptliinder der Christenheit dem 
pipstlichen Plane eines gemeinsamen Kampfes 
gegen die Ungliubigen gegeniiberstanden, war 
schon ein bedenkliches Anzeichen des sinkenden 
Einflusses der Kirche.” The English of this is: 
“The indifference which the two chief countries of 
Christendom displayed to the Papal plan of a 
common war against the infidels, was already a 
suspicious sign of the diminishing influence of the 
Church.” In the volume before us they are rendered: 
“ Then, indifference of these two great Powers to the 
Crusades was in itself a serious sign of the lessening 
influence of the Church.” Of course, this is not very 
bad. But we cannot, for the life of us, see why the 














translator could not have put before us just what 
the original text says. Again, to give another 
instance—we take it at random—of the fault we 
discern. At Vol. IIIL., p. 275 of the translation, we 
read: “In the end Pius II. did not venture to 
engage in a gigantic conflict with all the evils 
which had invaded the Church, and contented 
himself with opposing isolated abuses.” But Pastor 
does not say “all evils which had invaded the 
Church”; his words are: “das in die Kirche einge- 
drungene Verderben”— the corruption that had 
penetrated the Church. Nor, again, does he say 
“isolated abuse”; he says “ einzelnen Auswiichsen ” 
—some excrescences. At Vol. IV., p. 418, of the 
translation we find the following sentence: “SixtusIV. 
must, indeed, have been a consummate hypocrite if 
his private life was infamous, while he appeared so 
fervent a chief of the most Pure Mother of God.” 
There is no word of this in the German original lying 
before us; but that may, perhaps, be because our 
edition is the second, while the translation is, doubt- 
less, executed from the first. Dr. Pastor, we think, 
has been well advised in omitting the sentence, as 
its argument is untenable. A man need not be a 
hypocrite because he falls infinitely short of ideals 
to which he pays homage. “Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor” is true of human nature in all ages, 
as human history too abundantly manifests. Even 
—which we do not believe—if Sixtus IV.’s private 
life had been as infamous as his enemies alleged, it 
would not follow that he was a hypocrite. 





FOR WEATHER-PROPHETS. 

METEOROLOGY : WEATHER AND METHODS OF FORECASTING, 

AND RIVER-FLOOD PREDICTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Thomas Russell, U.S. Assistant Engineer, New York 

and London: Macmillan & Co. 
Mr. Russg.u's book, largely devoted as it is to the 
discussion of conditions peculiar to the United States, 
has, just for that reason, a very great interest to 
students of meteorology in this country. It brings 
together a mass of information hitherto inaccessible, 
or only to be gathered at the expense of much time 
and labour. As a text-book of meteorology, for 
which it is perhaps intended, it is under a dis- 
advantage here, not only because the ground is 
already occupied by the writings of Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Abercromby, and others, but also because Mr. Russell 
uses many terms, apparently familiar in the United 
States, which are here unusual, strange, or altogether 
unknown. Such, for instance, are “river-stages,” 
“ pressure-fall,” “ ice-jam floods ;” as to which latter 
Mr. Russell explains that “at times narrow parts of 
the channel [of a river] become gorged [with ice], 
and produce floods back of them ;” the meaning of 
which is perfectly clear, though to English ears the 
wording of it has a peculiarsound. But occasionally 
the meaning is not perfectly clear, and in some in- 
stances is different — we might say, dangerously 
different—from what Mr. Russell presumably in- 
tended. Here is one such :— 


“ During the progress of a cyclone, at places to the right of 
the centre advancing, the wind changes in the tropics, north of 
the Equator, from the north around by the east to the south. 
On the left of the centre, the wind changes from the north 
through the west to the south. In cyclones south of the Equator 
these motions are reversed.” 


We will not stop to cavil at the ambiguity of the 
expression “ the right of the centre advancing,” but 
ask how anyone ignorant of the subject would under- 
stand the last sentence. Surely that, south of the 
Equator, the wind on the left side of the cyclone 
changes from north through east to south? Previous 
knowledge alone can tell us that it means—from 
south through east to north; the motion being, in 
point of fact, absolutely the same. But this method 
of describing the changes of the wind is not only 
ambiguous, liable to be misunderstood; it is also 
unduly limited to tropical cyclones—that is, to 
cyclones moving towards the west. A more general, 
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more comprehensive, and more simple statement is 
that—In the right-hand half of a cyclone the wind 
shifts to the right, and a ship should come to the 
wind on the starboard tack; in the left-hand side 
the wind shifts to the left, and the ship must—if 
necessary—lie-to on the port tack; and this is true 
in northern or southern, in tropical or temperate 
latitudes, the practical difficulty being the determina- 
tion of the ship's position relative to the track of the 
storm, a point on which Mr. Russell rightly lays 
great stress. In the pre-scientific age many ships 
were certainly lost through ignorance of this im- 
portant rule. The magnificent three-decker, the 
Ville de Paris, captured by Rodney on April 12th, 
1782, was one; the %0-gun ship Ramillies, which 
was with her at the time, was another. It would 
be too much to suppose that ships are never lost 
now through similar ignorance. 

In this country the principal interest of Mr. 
Russell's book will probably be the light it throws 
on some of the complex problems in climatology and 
geography. Nothing is perhaps more common than 
to hear or read of the climatic changes which have 
taken place within the historic period—even within 
the last thousand years. Still later, five hundred 
years ago England was “merry England,” lads and 
lasses “ went a-Maying,” and “the monks of old” 
grew their own grapes and made their own wine. 
Mr. Russell absolutely disposes of the deduction. 

“Great changes have taken place,” he says, “in 
the areas of date, palm, fig, vine, and olive culture; 
sometimes supposed to show changes of climate. 
These do not prove change of climate, but rather 
the greater adaptability of some regions over others 
to certain plants and animals, and increased facilities 
for transportation of products. Before the present 
cheap facilities for transportation existed in Europe, 
the vine was cultivated in regions farther north than 
at present. Cultivators were willing to take the 
risk if they got only one good vintage in six or eight 
years. Now it is more advantageous to raise a crop 
better adapted to the land and climate, which is not 
so apt to fail, and exchange products with countries 
further south for wine.” 

But there are doubtless many places in England, 
and especially in Kent and Surrey, where vines 
could be grown advantageously in the open air. 
Anywhere along the southern line of the North 
Downs much might be done with a little energy 
and knowledge; and if anyone doubts it, let him 
try climbing the hill from Reigate or Westerham 
towards the hour of noon on a fine July day. 

“Climate, or average weather conditions in 
various parts of the earth,’ says Mr. Russell, 
“probably does not change in hundreds or even 
thousands of years. There are irregular variations 
from year to year in average temperature and rain- 
fall, but there are no recorded observations that 
indicate any permanent change. The climates of 
the earth are probably much the same now that 
they were 2,000 years or more ago. It is sometimes 
cited as an evidence of change that in the time of 
Julius Ceesar reindeer abounded in the forests of 
France and Germany, and that many rivers which 
used then to be frozen over in winter now remain 
open. The winter of 1890-91 in Europe was prob- 
ably as severe as any experienced in a great length 
of time.” 

We do not remember that Julius Cresar testifies 
to this abundance of reindeer ; but with the weather 
of last February still fresh in our memories, we have 
no difficulty in believing in the possibility of their 
existence then or now. But Mr. Russell brings very 
direct evidence in support of his conclusions. “There 
could scarcely,” he says, “ be much change in climate 
without considerable changes in rainfall;” and the 
testimony of rivers and lakes in various parts of the 
world shows that the average rainfall now is pretty 
much as it has been for many thousands of years. 
But in this, of course, he is not referring to the 
utter and extreme differences which certainly 
existed in geologic time. 








FICTION. 
Tue Gops, Somr Mortars, AND Lorp WICKENHAM. By 

John Oliver Hobbes. London: Henry & Co. 

A Lost EnpEavour. By Guy Boothby. (“Iris ” 

London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

JOHN OLIVER Hoppes has done nothing better, so 
far as sheer cleverness of invention and brilliancy of 
execution are concerned, than her latest story, “ The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham.” But 
whilst justice must be done to the real force and 
distinction of the book, it must be said at once that 
it is not everybody's story. It is too painful, and, 
in a certain sense, too true to life to be as enjoyable 
as it might have been. The author shows us the 
melancholy case of a good man who, despairing of 
winning the woman he loves, allows himself to be 
entrapped by a wanton of the most flagrant and 
unpleasant kind. Such things happen, but we confess 
that we find it difficult to believe in the existence of 
a creature so vile as Dr. Warre’s wife. Her portrait 
is painted with a power that is only too terrible, 
and for a moment the genius of the author carries 
conviction to the mind of the reader. He feels as 
he reads the story that Anne is a real character, 
that alike in her hypocrisy, her duplicity, her de- 
pravity, and her good-natured heartlessness, she has 
been drawn from life. But when the book has been 
laid aside, and the glamour of the story is no longer 
felt, reason reasserts itself and the picture is seen to 
be one, not of a woman, but of a monster. Wedo 
not, of course, deny the possibility of the existence 
of such a woman. No doubt there is an Anne some- 
where, or John Oliver Hobbes would not have drawn 
her for us; for, as Mr. Swinburne once said of Emily 
Bronté, this writer commands the assent of her 
readers. What we maintain is that Mrs. Warre is 
exceptional, alike in her vice and in her cruelty, and 
cannot be accepted as a type of any class of woman- 
hood. Nor do we think that the portrait of her 
husband is altogether satisfactory. If Dr. Warre is 
intended to represent the strong man in fiction, the 
portrait is distinctly inaccurate. A strong man, in 
a moment of unpremeditated weakness, might wreck 
his happiness as Warre wrecks his when he marries 
Anne; but he would not allow his career and his 
life to be also wrecked, and he would know how to 
maintain his own dignity and self-respect under all 
circumstances. Yet despite the imperfections in the 
drawing of these two characters, this is a notable 
book, one which may be read with profit—perhaps 
with profit rather than with pleasure—by men and 
women everywhere. It is full of that analytical 
spirit which distinguishes John Oliver Hobbes. The 
author's criticisms upon the acts of her puppets are 
probably the best things in the story. There is a 
wealth, too, of brilliant epigram, and almost a super- 
abundance of acute and suggestive observation. We 
could have wished that the tale had turned upon a 
pleasanter subject, but, granted the subject, it could 
hardly have been treated in a more masterly style, 
or with greater gravity and delicacy, than that with 
which it has been treated by John Oliver Hobbes, and 
it must be regarded as another notable addition to 
modern fiction of the highest class. 

“A Lost Endeavour” is a pathetic story of the 
end of a wasted life on an island of the Pacific. The 
life, which is that of the son of a duke, who has 
forfeited his place at home by his wild extravagance, 
has been wasted, but its end is turned to good ac- 
count. Garfitt, as the man who has ducal blood in 
his veins calls himself, is dying of consumption, 
accelerated by drink. When the story opens, he has 
just learned his fate from the doctor. He has three 
months to live, at the utmost. So he sells his last 
remaining relic of jewellery in order to find the 
means for one last debauch ; but, as he is on his way 
to purchase the diink, he meets a woman, young, 
lovely, and starving, who implores succour. There 
is enough of the gentleman left in the worn-out rake 
to make him unable to resist her appeal, and the 
money that was to have been spent in drunkenness 
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goes to the friendless woman. After this, as is but 
natural, Garfitt sees more of her, and finally, bet ween 
the dying reprobate and the poor waif without name 
or character who has been cast upon the shores of 
Thursday Island, there springs up a romance as 
tender as it is pure. We must not spoil Mr. 
Boothby’s work by revealing the plot. There is 
plenty of incident in the little book, and the 
characters are sketched with strength and clearness. 
But best of all is that touch of something like genius 
which makes the story a living one to the reader. 
If the other volumes of the Iris Library are equal 
to “A Lost Endeavour,” the series ought to be a 
success. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Reavers of Mr. Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” will 
recall a passage in which stress is laid on the fact that the great 
seats of learning in the New World have all been called into 
existence by private munificence, or religious fervour, or local 
patriotism. Bologna, Paris, Oxford were fashioned in the slow 
progress of centuries of learning and thought, but the “ Four 
American Universities” which may be taken as representative 
of culture in the United States have come to their goodly 
heritage of power within a comparatively brief period. Har- 
vard, the first of these new harbours of refuge for books and 
students across the Atlantic, was founded by a Puritan scholar 
—a lettered fugitive who died within twenty years of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers. It began in humble fashion :— 
‘* Two nephews of the President 
And the Professor’s son. 
Lord! how the Seniors ordered round 
That freshman class of—one! ” 

Yale, so long associated with the honoured name of Timothy 
Dwight, grew largely out of the distrust with which rigidly 
conservative Massachusetts and Connecticut regarded the liberal 
proclivities of Harvard when the seventeenth century was draw- 
ing to its troubled close. Princeton followed Yale at an interval 
of nearly half a century, and from the first looked at the world 
with generous eyes, and refused to be other than a genuine 
home of toleration. Columbia, latest born in this quartette, 
has sprung up swiftly, and seeks to spread sweetness and light 
in the busy, energetic, practical city in which its lot is cast. 
The technical schools of Columbia are magnificent, and its Uni- 
versity Press seeks to do in America what the Clarendon Press 
accomplishes for exact scholarship in England. It is time, 
however, that we allowed this admirable and finely illustrated 
book on the “ Four American Universities” which we have just 
named to speak for itseif:—‘* By contrast with Harvard, Yale 
had a national character. It did not move too fast for the people 
of the United States asa whole. In 1800, as in 1894, it was a 
national college. It drew its students from all parts of the 
country, to a far greater degree than Harvard. It was then, as 
now, pre-eminently the mother of colleges. Columbia and 
Princeton, in the eighteenth century, like Johns Hopkins and 
Cornell, and a hundred other colleges in the nineteenth, have 
had Yale graduates as their first presidents. Another charac- 
teristie of Yale which has brought her closer to the national life 
than Harvard has been her relative poverty. Professors and 
students have both had to work fora living. There has been, 
unfortunately, no opportunity to eultivate, as Harvard has done, 
the literary tastes and graces. Yale has not been able to number 
among her professors names like those of Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Holmes. The Yale professors have been men engaged in 
actual teaching work, and, unfortunately, too often overworked 
in their teaching. It would have been a great thing for Yale 
could she have strengthened the literary side of her life. Yet 
there were advantages in the universal necessity of hard work 
without the graces. It created an esprit de corps which would 
otherwise have been unattainable. It fostered a democratic 
spirit among the students. Poor and rich were associated 
together in their work and in their play. Men were judged by 
their strength and efficiency rather than by their social or 
pecuniary standing in the outside world. This democratic 
standard of judgment was an important element, both in bringing 
Yale into closer contact and fuller sympathy with the nation as 
a whole, and in educating the students themselves in moral 
standards.” Anyone who wishes to learn what America has to 
say for herself on the subject of University training ought to 
read this skilfully written exposition of the facts and forces 
which have shaped, and are shaping, the strenuous intellectual 
activity of the great Republic. 

By no means a book to neglect is Mr. Holeombe’s lively 
account of “ The Real Chinaman.” It is written with an ample 
and easy mastery of facts, and with a vivacity which is never 
allowed to run wild. Mr. Holeombe proves himself to be a 


* Four AMERICAN Uvytversitres — Harvarp, Yate, PRtncerow, 
Cotvmsra. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THe Reat Curvaman. By Chester Holcombe, for —~ | — 
Secretary of Legation, and Acting-Minister of the Unite tates 
at Peking, Illustrated, London: Hodder & Stoughton. 





shrewd and capable observer, and his racy chapters are packed 
with facts. He helps us to understand the rich and the poor, 
the wise and the simple, and, so to speak, to rub shoulders with 
all sorts and conditions of men. He explains questions of 
etiquette and ceremony, problems of faith and morals, tricks of 
trade, and freaks of superstition. Curious and entertaining 
information lurks in these pages concerning the veritable China- 
man at home and abroad, at work and at play. The liveliness 
of the record is, in truth, as undeniable as the intimate know- 
ledge of men and manners which gives the picture realistic 
vigour. We have read many books about the Celestial Empire, 
but few of them have left with us so vivid an impression of the 
people and their quaint and formal modes of life and thought 
as that for which this book is responsible. Here is the con- 
elusion of the whole matter :—‘‘ When the Chinese people are 
more fully understood, their faults, foibles, and virtues re- 
cognised—they have many of each—and a history of this first 
thirty years of intercourss between them and the outside world 
is aceurately written, the wonder will be, net that China has 
modified her ancient ways so little in this period, but rather that 
she has changed so much and conformed so largely, and, on the 
whole, so good-naturedly, to the demands of modern life. The 
people are not stolid, however much they may appear so ; but 
they are naturally cautious, conservative, and intensely proud. 
They have been rndely awakened from a sleep of centuries—not, 
it must be admitted, under the most favourable cireumstances— 
and it takes time to safely recast the life and mode of thought 
of four hundred millions of people.’’ The illustrations are many 
and excellent. 
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